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Preface 


Many of my writer friends are reluctant to talk about their 
own works, and I share their reluctance. And when it comes 
to talking about something written more than twenty ycars ago, | 
it is simply like going through an ordeal. 

I was once invited by a magazine to write something on the 
ideological content of my works, but my efforts were rcturned 
to me with a diplomatically-worded rejection-slip. I was told, 
“Your Own assessment of your works is not half so penetrating 
as other pcople’s.” That put an end to any ideas I might have 
had about further attempts at the unrewarding task of analysing 
my own works. 

Yet when all’s said and done I’ve got to say something, be- 
causc my publishers arc anxious that I should write a preface 
to Thunderstorm. “‘A preface,” they say, ‘‘will help readers to 
understand the play bettcr.” These kind gentlemen have lent 
me some confidence though I still have my doubts about the 
necessity for reading a preface before a play. Bernard Shaw’s 
prefaces are always long, I always read the play first and his 
preface afterwards. ‘“The play’s the thing,” and it is the play 
itsclf that captures the imagination in the first place. 

The point is: Is Thunderstorm worth reading? I imagine 
one of the jobs of a preface-writcr is to pin-point the highlights 
in an effort to induce the reader to keep on turning thc pages, 
but I can’t for the life of me put my finger on a single point 
that satisfies me. So far as actual productions of the play 
in China are concerned, I can only say that it has been staged 
a fair number of times. For twenty-odd years now it has been 
a regular theatrical feature in the major cities of China, and 
has been put on in the most diverse settings: theatres, schools, 


villages, factories and army camps. In addition to this, it has 
been used in various kinds of local opera with the addition of 
music and singing. For Chinese audiences, it is, perhaps, one 
of the better-known plays. 

No melon-vendor will admit that his melons are bitter, but 
T must confess that the only swectness I can claim for this 
“melon” that I am supposed to be selling you is the fact that, 
although the play was written twenty-three years ago, it has 
(much to my surprise) survived to this day. A friend of minc 
who first saw the play twenty years ago told me after a recent 
visit to the latest production, ‘““When I saw Thunderstorm 
again this time, it suddenly struck me what a sordid socicty 
we used to live in. The first time I saw it, J felt I was only 
too familiar with the way of life it described — in fact, it was 
just everyday life. But today, that kind of life scems so far 
removed from us it is quite another world.” 

As a matter of fact, Thunderstorm is a drama taken from 
life as it was. Those bitter dark days are gone for ever and 
the play remains only for its historical realism. Every time I 
recall this, a wave of gladness lifts my heart because my fond- 
est dream at the time when I wrote Thunderstorm is realized 
today. 

The play is much too long, of course. 1 have many a time 
wanted to shorten it. Perhaps because it has been staged so 
often for such a long time now, every time I tried to do so I 
was overwhelmed with such differences of opinion that I had 
to give up the idea. But if anyonc outside China wishes to 
stage Thunderstorm, I am afraid it will have to be shortened 
for the benefit of the forcign audience. I therefore leave this 
job to friends abroad who would like to put on this play. 


Tsao Yu 
October 1956 


THE CHARACTERS 


CHOU PU-YUAN, 55, chairman of the board of directors of a coal-mining 
company 


CHOU FAN-YI, 35, bis wife 

CHOU PING, 28, bis son by a former marriage 

CHOU CHUNG, 17, bis younger son by bis present wife 
LU KUEI, 48, bis servant 


LU SHIH-PING or LU MA, gq, Lu Kuei's wife, employed as a servant in 
a school 


LU TA-HAI, 27, ber son by a former marriage, a miner 


LU SSU-FENG, 18, ber daughter by ber present busband, a maid at the 
Chous’ 


Various other servants in the house 


ACT ONE — In the Chous’ drawing-room, TIME — a sultry summer morning. 
ACT TWO — The same. TIME — the afternoon of the same day. 


ACT THREE — In a little inner room at the Lus’. ,TIME —?#en o'clock that 
evening. 


ACT FOUR — The same as Act 1. TIME — after midnight that night. 


Act One 


It is a summer morning in the drawing-room at the Chous’. 
A door on the left leads to the dining-room and one on the 
right fo the study. A third door stands open in the middle, 
and through the wire-gauze screen in front of it the shady green 
of the trees in the garden can be seen and the shrilling of cica- 
das can be heard. An old-fashioned bureau stands against the 
wall to the right of the door, covered with a yellow runner. 
A number of objets d'art are arranged on it and also, con- 
spicuously out of place, an old photograph. On the right-hand 
wall is the fireplace, with a clock on the mantelpiece, and on 
the wall above bangs an oil painting. In front of the 
fireplace are two armchairs. To the left of the centre door is 
a glass case full of curios, with a stool in front of it. The left- 
hand corner is occupied by a sofa with several plump, satin- 
covered cushions on it, in front of this stands a low table with 
a cigarette-box and ash-trays on it. In the centre of the stage 
and slightly to the right are two small sofas with a round table 
between them, and on this table are a cigar-box and a fan. 

The curtains are new, the furniture is spotless, and all the 
metal fittings are gleaming. 

It ts close and oppressive, and the room is stuffy. Outside is 
a grey, overcast sky. A thunderstorm seems imminent. 

When the curtain rises, Lu Ssu-feng is standing at a table 
against the centre wall with her back to the audience, filtering 
medicine and wiping her perspiring face every now and then. 
Her father, Lu Kuei, is polishing the silver cigarette-box on 
the low table in front of the sofa. 

Ssu-feng is a healthy, rosy-cheeked girl of eighteen with a 
well-developed figure and large white hands. When she walks, 
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the movement of ber over-developed breasts is plainly visible 
under her clothes. Her silk slacks and cloth slippers are old 
and slightly worn, yet she is neatly dressed and brisk in her 
movements. Her two years’ service with the Chous has taught 
her poise and ease of manner, but this does not mean that she 
does not know ber place. Her big, limpid eyes with their long 
lashes will dance with animation or, when she frowns, stare 
gravely. Her mouth is large, with full lips that are naturally 
and deliciously red. When she smiles, we see that her teeth 
are good, and a dimple appears on each corner of her mouth, 
yet her face as a whole retains its expression of dignity and 
sincerity. Her complexion is not particularly fair. The beat 
has brought a faint perspiration to ber nose, and she dabs it 
from time to time with a handkerchief. She is aware of her 
good looks and usually enhances them with a smile — though 
just at the moment she is frowning. 

Her father, Lu Kuei, is a mean-faced man in bis forties, 
whose most conspicuous features are his thick, bushy eyebrows 
and his swollen eyelids. His loose, pendulous lips and the dark 
hollows under his eyes tell a tale of unbridled sensual indul- 
gence. He is rather fat, and bis flabby face remains expres- 
sionless most of the time, though be will put on a cringing, 
obsequions smile when occasion demands. Like most servants 
in big houses, he is shrewd and has faultless manners. He has 
a slight stoop, which gives him the appearance of being for 
ever on the point of saying “Very good, sir,’”’ but the look of 
greed and slyness never leaves bis sharp, wolfish eyes. He is 
astute and calculating. His clothes are showy but untidy. At 
the moment he is rubbing the silver cigarette-box over with 
a duster. On the floor at his feet is a pair of brown shoes 
which he bas just polished. Every now and then be wipes bis 
perspiring face with the loose skirts of his long gown. 


LU KUEI: Ssu-feng! 
(She pretends not to hear, but goes on filtering the 
medicine.) 


LU: Ssu-feng! 
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SSU-FENG (with a glance at her father): Whew, isn’t it hot! 
(She walks over to the bureau, picks up a palm-leaf fan and 
begins to fan herself with it.) 

LU (stopping what he is doing and looking across at ber): 
Did you hear what J said, Ssu-feng? 

FENG (unconcernedly): Why, what is it now, Dad? 

LU: I mean did you hear what I was telling you a moment 
agor 

FENG: Yes, every word of it. 

LU (who is used to being treated like this by his daughter and 
so can do nothing more than make a feeble protest): Oh, 
what’s the use of talking to you? 

FENG (looking round at him): You talk too much! (Fanning 
herself vigorously.) Whew! With the weather as close as this, 
ten to one it'll rain presently. (Swddenly.) Have you 
cleaned the master’s shoes that he’ll be wearing to go out? 
(She goes across, picks up one of the shoes and glances con- 
temptuously at it.) You call this cleaned? Just a couple of 
wipes with a duster! You just wait till the master sees them, 
and then you'll be for it! 

LU (snatching the shoe from ber): Yl thank you to mind your 
own business! ~ Now listen, Ssu-feng, while I tell you again: 
when you see your mother presently, don’t forget to get all 
your new clothes out and show them to her. 

FENG (impatiently): I heard you the first time. 

LU: Let her see who knows what's best for you, she or your 
dad! 

FENG (comtemptuously): Why, you, of course! 

LU: And don’t forget to tell her how well you’re treated here 
— good food, light work, just waiting on the mistress and the 
young gentlemen in the daytime and going straight home in 
the evening just as she told you to do. 

FENG: There’s no need for me to tell her that, becausc she’s 
sure to ask anyway. 

LU (gloatingly): And then, the money! (Laughing avaricious- 
ly.) You must have quite a bit put by! 

FENG: Money? 


LU: Yes, two yeats’ pay, and tips, and — (meaningfully) and 
the odd little sums every now and then, which they — 

FENG (cutting bim short): Yes, and you’ve relieved me of 
every penny of it, a dollar or two at a time! And it’s all 
gone on drinking and gambling! 

LU: There you go again! Getting worked up over nothing! 
Don’t worry, I’m not after your money. No, what I mean is — 
(lowering his voice) he —cr—hasn’t he been giving you 
moncy? 

FENG (taken aback): He? Who? 

LU (bluntly): Master Ping. 

FENG (crimsoning): What on earth do you mean? Master 
Ping giving me money indeed! You must be off your head, 
Dad, talking such nonsense! 

LU: Al right, all right, so he hasn’t, then. But in any case 
you must have saved quite a bit these last two ycars. — Don’t 
wotty, I’m not after your money. All I meant was you can 
show it to your mother when she comes. That'll be an eye- 
opener for her! 

FENG: Humph! Mother isn’t like you~ show you a handful 

. of coppers and you'll break your neck to get at it! (She goes 
back to the table to attend to ithe medicine.) 

LU (sitting down on the sofa with a smirk): Moncy or no 
moncy, where do you think you’d be without your old dad? 
If you’d taken your mother’s advice over the last two years 
instead of coming to work in a big house like this, you surely 
don’t imagine you'd be living as comfortably as you are now! 
And you wouldn’t be wearing nice, cool silk clothes in the 
middle of summer, either! 

FENG: Yes, but mother has her principles. She’s educated, 

_and she can’t bear to see her own daughter at someone clse’s 
beck and call. She’s got her pride, you know. | 

LU: Pride be damned! If that isn’t just like her! What do 
you think you arc, an heiress? Pooh! A servant’s daughter, 
and it’s beneath her dignity to go into service! 

FENG (disgustedly): Look at your face, Dad. You might at 
least wipe it!— And you’d better have another go at those 
shoes, too. 


LU: Pride indeed! If you insist on giving yourself airs you'll 
end up a poor, miserable creature like her. Pride? Just 
look at her! She travels three hundred miles to be a skivvy 
in this girls’ school of hers, and all for the sake of eight 
dollars a month and the privilege of coming home once every 
two years! That’s where her “principles” have got her! 
So much for her “education”! A lot of good that’s done her! 

FENG (restraining herself): You'd better keep that until we 
get home. Remember you’re at the Chous’ now, not in your 
cwn house. | 

LU: Why should that stop me discussing my family affairs 
with my own daughter? Now, listen here: your mother — 

FENG (suddenly): Just a minutc! I’ve got something to tell 
you first. It isn’t every day that mother can get home, and 
when she does it’s only to sce Ta-hai and me. If you so 
much as say a word to upsct her, I'll tell Ta-hai just what 
you've bcen up to these last two years. 

LU: Me? And what have I done, pray? (Feeling that bis 
paternal dignity is at stake.) If you mean I’ve had a little 
drink and a flutter now and then, and a bit of fun with 
the girls, well, what of it? After all, I’m nearly fifty. What’s 
it to him, anyway? 

FENG: Oh, he couldn’t care less about that sort of thing! 
But what’s happened to the moncy he scnds home from the 
mine every month for mother? You’ve spent every penny of 
it on the sly, and if he found out about it he wouldn’t let you 
get away with it! 

LU: What could he do about it? (Raising bis voice.) His 
mother’s married to me, so I’m his fathcr! 

FENG: Ssh! No need to shout. 

LU: Humph! (With sudden eloquence.) Now just you listen 
to me. I’ve never stopped blaming myself for marrying your 
mother. To think that a smart chap like me should go and 
do a thing like that! Now is there a single person in all this 
big house who doesn’t think I’m one of the best? I hadn’t 
been here two months when I got my own daughter a nice 
job in the house, and even your brother — he’d never have 
got that job in the Chous’ mince if I hadn’t put in a word for 
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him. Could your mother ever have done as much for the 
two of you? And what thanks do I get for it? Your mother 
and your brother are still ganged up against me as much as 
ever! If she still tries to put on airs and come the great lady 
over me this time, I'll disown her, and in front of your 
brother, too! I may even divorce her, even if she has given 
me a daughter — and brought along that come-by-chance of 
hers into the bargain! 

FENG: Dad! How can— 

LU: God knows what bastard fathered him! 

FENG: What right have you to say such things about Ta-hai? 
What's he ever done to upsct you? 

LU: What’s he ever done to make mc fecl proud of him, 
I’d like to know? He’s tried his hand at being a soldier, a 
rickshaw boy, a mechanic, a student — he’s been a Jack of 
all trades, but hasn’t stuck to any of them for long. After 
all the trouble I had getting him this job in the mine, he has 
to go and spoil everything by picking a quarrel with his fore- 
man and beating him up! 

FENG (cautiously): But from what I heard, the men didn’t 
do anything until the master told the police at the mine to 
open fire on them. 

LU: Whatever happencd, the boy’s a bloody fool. He should 
have had cnough sense to realize that if somebody’s paying 
your wages you’ve got to take orders from them. But no: 
he has to down tools, and then come and try and get round 
his poor old dad to smooth things out with the master for 
him. 

FENG: You've got it all wrong, I’m afraid. He’s not asking 
you to do anything of the sort. He said he’s coming to sce 
the master himself. 

LU (smugly): Well, after all, I am his father, and I can’t very 
well just stand aside and let him get on with it on his own, 
now, can I? 

FENG (eyeing hit contemptuously and beaving a sigh): Well, 
if you'll excuse me I'll take this medicine up to the mistress. 
(She picks up the little bowl and goes towards the dining- 
room door.) 


LU: Just a minute. I’ve got something else to tell you — 

FENG (in an effort to change the subject): It’s nearly lunch- 
time. Have you made the Yunnan tea yet? 

LU: That’s no concern of mine. The girls will have seen to 
that. 

FENG: Mn, well, I'd better be off. 

LU (standing in ber way): What's the hurry, Ssu-feng? 
There’s something I'd like to talk over with you. 

FENG: What? 

LU: You know yesterday was the master’s birthday? Well, 
Master Ping gave me a tip — four dollars. 

FENG: Very nice too. (Letting her tongue run away with 
ber.) — Though I wouldn’t give you a penny if I were him! 

LU (laughing coarsely): There’s somcthing in that, too! What 
can you do with four dollars, anyway? I paid off a debt or 
two and now I’m broke again. 

FENG (adroitly): You’d better touch Ta-hai for a few dollars, 
then, when he comes. 

LU: Don’t be like that, Ssu-feng. When did I ever borrow 
moncy and not pay it back? Now, what about a little loan 
of seven or eight dollars, now that you’re in the money? 

FENG: I haven’t got any moncy. (She pauses a moment.) Did 
you really use that moncy to pay off your debts? 

LU: Of course! (With an air of injured innocence.) You 
don’t think I’d sink so low as to tell lies to my own daughter! 
— Though it isn’t really my fault that.I’m in debt now. The 
measly Jittle tip I got yesterday wasn’t enough to pay off the 
big debts, though there was some Icft over after I’d paid 
off the small ones, so I had a couple of games of cards with 
the rest — you see, I hoped I’d win cnough to get out of debt 
once and for all. How was I to know I was going to have 
a run of bad Juck? Anyway, what with the Josses and a 
few drinks, I’m now in debt to the tune of ten dollars. (Ssu- 
feng stares bard at ber father.) And that’s the truth, every 
word of it. 

FENG: Then let me tell you something that’s just as truc: I 
haven't got any money, either! (She goes to pick up the 
bowl of medicine again.) 


LU (becoming agitated): Now, Ssu-feng. What's the matter? 
You’re my own daughter, aren’t you? 

FENG: Yes, but even your own daughter can’t be expected to 
pay yout gambling debts for ever! 

LU (solemnly): Now, my dear girl, be reasonable. Your 
mother only talks about loving you, whercas J take a real in- 
tcrest in everything that concerns you. 

FENG (realizing that he is hinting at something): What else 
is worrying you? 

LU (after a swift glance all round he moves closer to ber): 
Listen. Master Ping often talks to me about you. Well, 
he says — 

FENG (unable to contain herself): Master Ping, Master Ping 
all the time! You're off your head! — Well, I’m going. The 
mistress will be asking for me in a minute. 

LU: No, don’t go. Just let me ask you onc thing. The 
other day I saw Master Ping buying matcrial for a dress — 

FENG (darkly): Well, what of it? 

LU (looking ber up and down): Well— (bis eyes now rest on 
her band) this ring — (laughing) didn’t he give you this, too? 

FENG (with disgust): The nasty-minded way you talk about 
everything! 

LU: You don't have to put on an act with me. After all, 
you are my daughter. (With a sudden avaricious laugh.) 
Don’t worry, there’s nothing wrong in a servant’s daughter 
accepting gifts or money from people. Nothing wrong at 
all. I quite understand. 

FENG: Don’t beat about the bush. Exactly how much do 
you want? 

LU: Not much. Thirty dollars would do. 

FENG: I see. Well, you’d better try and touch your Master 
Ping for it. 

LU (mortified and angered): Now look here, my girl, you 
don’t really think I’m such a fool that I don’t know what’s 
going on between you and that young scoundrel? 

FENG (suppressing ber anger): Call yourself a father? That’s 
a fine way to talk to your own daughter, I must say! 


LU: It’s just because 1 am your father that I have to keep an 
cye on you. Now, tell me, the night before last — 

FENG: The night before last? 

LU: Yes, the night when I wasn’t at home. You didn’t turn 
up till midnight. What had you been doing all that time? 
FENG (inventing an excise): I had to hunt out some things 

for the mistress. 

LU: And what kept you out so late? 

FENG (contemptuously): <A father like you has no right to ask 
such questions. 

LU: Ho, getting superior, aren’t we! You still can’t tell me 
where you were, though. 

FENG: Who says I can’t? 

LU: Come on, then, let’s hear it. 

FENG: Well, as a matter of fact, the mistress heard that the 
master had just got back, and she wanted me to get his 
clothes out rcady for him. ; 

LU: I see. (in a menacing undertone.) And who was the 
gentleman who brought you home in a car at midnight that 
night? — The one who’d had a drop too much and kept talk- 
ing a lot of nonsense to you? (He smiles triumphantly.) 

FENG: Well — er — 

LU (with a roar of laughter): No, you needn’t tell me: it was 
our rich son-in-law, of course! To think that our rickety 
little hovel should be honoured by a visit from a gentleman 
in a car, running round after a servant’s daughter! (Sud- 
denly stern.) Now, tell me, who was it? 

(Ssu-feng is speechless.) 

(At this moment. Lu Ta-hai — Ssu-feng’s half-brother and 
Lu Kuei's stepson — comes in. He is tall and powerfully 
built, with bushy black eyebrows and slightly hollow cheeks. 
His stubborn character shows in his square jaw and his pierc- 
ing eyes. His lips are thin, in striking contrast to bis sister's, 
which are the full, red lips of a passionate southerner. He 
speaks with a slight stutter, but when he gets excited his 
tongue can have a sharp edge to it. At the moment. be bas 
just arrived from the coal-mine two hundred miles away 
where be bas helped to organize a strike. The strain of the 
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past few months has told on him and aged him. Weary and 
unshaven, be looks old enough to be Lu Kuei’s brother, and 
only the closest observation reveals that his eyes and bis 
voice are just as youthful and ardent as his sister's. Like 
her, he is inwardly consumed by the white-bhot passions of 
youth and has the latent energy of a simmering volcano. 
He wears a miner's short jacket of coarse blue cotton and in 
his hand is a greasy straw hat. One of bis shoes has lost 
its lace. As be comes in, he seems rather ill at ease. His 
speech is terse, which makes bim appear cold and aloof.) 

TA-HAI:  Ssu-feng! 

FENG: Ta-hai! 

LU (to Ssu-feng): Now, come on! Don’t pretend you're 
dumb. 

FENG (appealing to ber brother): Ta-hai! 

LU (ignoring this): It makes no difference with your brother 
here. I still want to know. 

HAI: What’s the matter? 

LU: None of your business. 

FENG: It’s nothing important, Ta-hai. (Te ber father.) It’s 
all right, Dad, we can talk it over later on. 

LU: Later on? (He gives ber a significant glance.) All right, 
then, we'll leave it. (To Ta-hai, baughtily.) Now then, what 
do you mean by just barging in like this! Where's your 
manners? 

HAI (simply): J got fed up with waiting in the porter’s lodge. 

LU: That’s just like you, Ta-hai, a ham-fisted miner without 
the least idea how to behave in a big house. 

FENG: He's not a servant here, you know. 

LU: His wages still come out of the Chous’ pocket, though. 

HAI (coldly): Where is he? 

LU (pretending not to understand): “‘He’’? Who's “‘he’’? 

HAI: The company chairman. 

LU: If you mcan the master, then say so. Whatever he’s 
called at the mine, he’s “the master” to you while you're 
in this house. 

HAI: Tell him the mincrs’ representative has come to sce him. 
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LU: I think you'd bctter go home first. (Confidently.) You 
needn’t worry about your job at the mine; leave it to your 
old dad to straighten cverything out for you. Have a couple 
of days at home with your mother and your sister, and when 
your mother’s gone you can go back to the mine, and you'll 
find your job still waiting for you there. 

HAI: You don’t understand what it’s all about. You needn’t 
bother. 

FENG (anxious that her father should go and leave them alone 
together): Why don’t you go and see if the visitors have 
gonc, Dad? If they have, you could take Ta-hai in to sce 
the master. 

LU (shaking his bead): 1 doubt very much if he’ll see you. 

HAI (ath the confidence of a man convinced of the rightness 
of his cause): Tell him that Lu Ta-hai, the miners’ repre- 
sentative, wants to see him. He asked us to come, and we 
saw him in the office only the day before yesterday. 

LU (hesitantly): Well, in that case T’d better find out if you 
can sec him. 

FENG: Yes, go on, Dad. 

LU (turning round as he reaches the door of the study): If he 
does agree to see you, you’d better watch your tongue, sec? 
(He disappears into the study with the confident tread of a 
senior servant with years of lucrative service behind bim.) 

HAI (watching Lu Kuei out of sight and shaking his head): 
Ugh! He forgets he’s a man! 

FENG (rather reproachfully): Ta-hai! (Looking timidly at 
bin.) 1 shouldn’t speak so loud if I were you. Remember the 
master’s through there. 

HAI (looking at ber): All right. Mother will be back soon. 
I think you’d best pack up this job here and go back home. 

FENG (surprised): But why? 

HAI: This is no place for you. 

FENG: Why not? 

HAI (bitterly): The Chous are rotten through and through. 
I’ve scen enough of their doings at the mine these last two 
years. (Deliberately.) 1 hate them. 

FENG: And what arc these things you’ve scen? 
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HAI: ‘Take this house, Ssu-feng. A “stately home,’’ you might 
say. Tcha! Built with the blood of miners crushed at the 
coal-facc! 

FENG: Don’t you start: they say this room’s haunted as it is. 

HAI (with sudden scorn): Just now as I was coming in I saw 
a young man in the garden. He was lying there with his 
cyes closed and his face so pale that I shouldn’t think he’d 
last much longer. And they tell me this is our chairman’s 
eldest son. Ah, it’s a punishment, it’s what he descrves! 

FENG (idignant): How dare you — (checking herself) he 
treats people very decently, you know. 

HAI: He can’t be any good with a father who'll stoop to any 
dirty trick to make moncy! 

FENG (looking at him): It’s two years since T saw you last. 
You've changed a lot. 

HIAT: These past two years — (be walks a few steps, then 
durns and looks ber full in the face) 1 think it’s you that’s 
changed. 

(Lu Kuei reappears from the study.) 

LU: Well, the visitors went at last, but just as T was going 
to tell him you were here another one came in. (Turning to 
Ta-hai.) JY think we'd better go out the back and wait. 

HAT: Jn that case I'll go in and sce him myself. (He goes 
towards the door of the study.) 

LU (blocking the way): Where do you think you’re going? 

FENG: Stop, Ta-hai, don’t go in. You’d better — 

HAI: All right — (after a moment's thought) perhaps you're 
right: we don’t want him thinking that miners have got no 
manners. 

LU: Come down off your high horse! If the old man says he 
won't see you, then he won’t. Now, why not go down and 
wait a bit longer in the servants’ quarters? Come on, I'll 
take you along, otherwise in a big house like this you'll be 
losing your way and blundcring into places where you 
shouldn’t be. (As be goes towards the centre door be calls 
over his shoulder to bis daughter.) You stay here, Ssu-feng. 
I won’t be a minute. Got it? 


FENG: Yes, all right. 
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(Lu Kuei and Lu Ta-hai go out.) 

(Ssu-feng sits down wearily on a sofa.) 

(A young man's cheerful voice is heard outside in the garden 
calling her name. It comes nearer and nearer until it is just 
outside the centre door.) 

FENG (slightly alarmed): Oh dear, it’s Master Chung! 

CHOU CHUNG’S VOICE: Ssu-feng! Ssu-feng! 

(Ssu-feng jumps hurriedly to ber feet and hides behind the 
sofa.) 
(Chou Chung, Chou Pu-ynan’s seventeen-year-old younger 
son, comes briskly into the room. He is dressed for tennis 
and carries a racket under his left arm. He is mopping bis 
perspiring face with a towel. Like ail youngsters of bis age, 
e is something of an idealist. Just now bis face is flushed 
and. bis eyes are dancing merrily.) 

CHOU CHUNG: Ssu-feng! Ssu-feng! (Looking all round the 
room.) Oh, she’s not here. (Tiptoes across to the door of 
the dining-room, opens it, and speaks in a low voice.) Come 
on out, Ssu-feng. I’ve got something to tell you. (He now 
goes quietly across to the door of the study and speaks in 
a lower voice still.) Ssu-feng. 

CHOU PU-YUAN’S VOICE (from inside the study): Is that 
you, Chung? 

CHUNG (timidly): Yes, Father. 

THE VOICE: What do you want? 

CHUNG: I’m looking for Ssu-feng. 

THE VOICE: Well, she’s not in here. 

CHUNG (turning away from the door with a puzzled frown): 
Well, that’s odd. (Disappointed, be walks across the room 
and disappears into the dining-room.) 

(Now that he has gone, Ssu-feng comes out of her hiding- 
place and heaves a sigh of relief.) 
(Lu Kuei comes in through the centre door.) 

LU (to Ssu-feng): Who was that calling you just now? 

FENG: Master Chung. 

LU: What did he want you for? 

FENG: God knows. 

LU (reproachfully): Why did you dodge him like that? 
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FENG: You told me to stay here, didn’t your Now, let’s hear 
what you’ve got to say. 

LU: Well, it’s like this. When I went down to the servants’ 
quarters just now | found all these bloody pcople I owe 
money to crowded round the door waiting for me. They 
stopped mc in front of everybody and demanded their money 
back on the spot. Unless 1 can raise twenty dollars I won’t 
be able to get rid of them. 

FENG (producing some money): That’s every penny I’ve got. 
I’d becn kecping it to buy Mother a new dress, but you’d 
better have it. 

LU (bypocritically): But won’t that leave you broke? 

FENG: Forget it. You're getting very considerate all of a 
sudden, aren’t you? 

LU (taking the money with a smile and counting it): Only 
twelve dollars? 

FENG (flatly): It’s all I've got. . 

LU (trying to look as if the loan is more trouble than it is 
worth): How am I going to get rid of these people, then? 

FENG (controlling berself with difficulty): Tell them to come 
round to our place tonight. VIl see what I can do after 
Mother's arrived. You'd better keep this money for your 
own use. 

LU (delighted): For me, ch? Then I'll accept it as a token 
of your affection for your father. 1 always knew you loved 
your old dad, my dcar. 

FENG (4elplessly): Perhaps now you'll Ict me go upstairs after 
all that? (She picks up the bowl of medicine.) 

LU: Why, who’s stopping you? Go on, and tell the mistress 
that Lu Kuci is anxious to know how she’s getting on. 

FENG: All right, I won’t forget. 

LU (rather pleased with himself): Oh yes, Ssu-feng, thcre’s 
something else I want to tell you. 

FENG: Couldn’t you save it for later on? 

LU (mysteriously): Ah, but this is something that concerns you. 
(He smiles hypocritically.) 
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FENG (scowling): Me again? Now what? (Putting down the 
bowl.) All right. Let’s gct everything cleared up once and 
for all before we go any farther. 

LU: There you go again. Flying off the handle at the slightest 
excuse! Quite the young lady, aren’t you, with your airs 
and your tantrums! 

FENG: Come on, out with it. 

LU: Now don’t be like that, my dear. (Seriously.) I just want 
to warn you to be on your guard. 

FENG (sarcastically): What have I got to be on my guard 
for, now that you've cleaned me out? 

LU: Listen. I don’t think the mistress has been in a very 
good mood these last few days. 

FENG: What’s that got to do with me? 

LU: It seems to upset her to have you around. 

FENG: Why? 

LU: Why? Let me remind you of one thing or two. The 
master is years oldcr than the mistress, and they don’t get 
on very well with onc another. Master Ping is only her 
stepson, and there’s not much difference in thcir ages. 

FENG: I know all that. 

LU: But do you know why no one cver comes into this room 
after dark, and why it’s not even uscd in the daytime all 
the time the mastcr’s away at the mine? 

FENG: Well, it’s becausc the room’s hauntcd, isn’t it? 

LU: Haunted? Oh yes, it certainly is. And I’ve seen the 
ghosts, too. 

FENG: You have? 

LU (complacently): Yes, and lucky for me that I did. 

FENG: How’s that? 

LU: It was before you came. The master was away at the 
mine, and the mistress and the two young gentlemen were 
left alone in this big, gloomy house. This room was already 
haunted then, and Master Chung, who was still only a child, 
was afraid and insisted 1 should sleep at his door to keep 
him company. I remember it was in the autumn. Well, 
one night, about midnight, he suddenly woke me up and said 
he’d heard ghosts in the drawing-room. He insisted that I 
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should go and have a look. I was shaking in my shoes at 
the thought of it, but I was new here then, and I didn’t dare 
disobey the young master. 

FENG: So you went, then? 

LU: I had a little drink to steady my nerves, then I went 
round past the lotus-pond and crept up to the verandah 
outside this room. As soon as I got near the door, I heard 
a faint noise. It sounded like a woman sobbing her heart 
out. I was scared out of my wits, but the noise made mec 
all the more determined to have a look. Finally, I plucked 
up courage and peeped in through this window here. 

FENG (gazing tensely at him): What did you see? 

LU: There was a candle on this table here. It had burned 
right down and it was just flickering as if it was going out. 
There was just cnough light to make out two ghosts all in 
black sitting sidc by side with their backs towards me. 
They looked like a man and a woman. The woman seemed 
to be Icaning on the man’s shoulder and crying, and the 
man sat with his head bent, sighing to himself. 

FENG: You're not making it all up? 

LU: Of course not! Well, with the drink inside me, I managed 
to pluck up enough courage to put my face close to the 
window and give a little cough. The two ghosts sprang 
apart with a jerk and looked round towards mc. Just for a 
moment ] got a clear view of both their faces. — And then 
I really did think I was seeing things! 

FENG: Why? 

(Lu Kuei pauses and looks quickly all round.) 

FENG: Who were they? 

LU: Well, the woman turned out to be — (glancing over bis 
shoulder, then dropping bis voice to a whisper) the mistress 
hersclf! 

FENG: The mistress? 

LU: And the man — was Master Ping. 

FENG: No! 

LU: Yes, it was him all right. He and his stepmother were 
the ghosts who'd been haunting the place nights. 
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Lu: ...I1 heard a faint noise. It sounded like a woman 
sobbing her heart out. 


FENG (with affected unconcern): I don’t believe it. You must 
have made a mistake. 

LU: Not me. Don’t you kid yourself. You sec now, Ssu-feng, 
why I say you should come down to earth and stop being so 
silly. That’s the Chous for you! 

FENG: No, it’s impossible. 

LU: You’re forgetting that Master Ping is only six or seven 
ycars younger than the mistress. 

(Still refusing to believe it, Ssu-feng shakes her head.) 

LU: All right. Please yourself whether you believe it or not, 
but don’t say I didn’t warn you. The reason the mistress 
hasn’t been in a very good mood about you lately is because 
you — er — because you and — 

FENG (hurriedly changing the subject): Tf the mistress knew 
it was you, she’d never forgive you. 

LU: You're telling me. Though I was in a cold sweat at the 
timc, and I didn’t wait to be caught. I got out, quick. 

FENG: But J can’t imagine the mistress letting it go at that. 

LU: She was very worried about it, of course not. She kept 
on sounding me and trying to trap me into saying something, 
but I didn’t breathe a word. Still, that was over two ycars 
ago, and I expect by now they’ve decided it must have been 
a ghost they heard coughing that night. 

FENG (to berself): No, no. I can’t believe it. 

LU: You can’t? You and your day-dreams! Don’t you realize 
who you are, and who he is? Do you imagine for one moment 
that a young gentleman in his position could ever bc scrious 
about you? Why, the mere fact that your father’s no good is 
enough to — 

FENG (suddenly): Stop it! I suppose you're talking all this 
silly nonsense to upset mc just because I’m so happy about 
Mother coming home today! Lot of twaddle! 

LU: There you go again! I tell you the truth, and you go off 
the deep end! Ah, I don’t know. (With a brief, supercilious 
glance at Ssu-feng he walks across to the low table and, with 
a practised band, conveys some of the cigarettes on it to bis 
own battered old cigarette-case.) 
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FENG (coldly, as she watches bim): If that’s all, I'll be going. 
(She picks up the bowl of medicine and turns to go.) 

LU: Wait a minute. I haven't finished yet. (Casually.) Your 
mother will be coming here to see you. 

FENG (turning pale): What? 

LU: She's coming straight here from the station. 

FENG: What did you have to tell her to come here for? You 
know she never wanted me to go into service. Anyway, I 
always go home in the evening, so what’s the point of bring- 
ing her here? 

LU: It’s none of my doing, Ssu-feng. The mistress wantcd 
me to fetch her here. 

FENG: The mistress, did you say? 

LU: That’s right. (Mysteriously.) Queer, isn’t it? She’s no 
relation of your mother’s, or friend either, and yet she gocs 
out of her way to invite her here for a little chat. 

FENG: Would you mind not being so mystcrious about it 
and tell me what it’s all about? 

LU: Do you know why the mistress is hiding herself upstairs 
on her own and pretending to be ill? 

FENG: Well, she always does that whenever the master 
comes home. 

LU: Wouldn’t you say it was different this time? 

FENG: In what way? 

LU: Don't you feel there’s somcthing wrong? — Hasn’t 
Master Ping mentioned anything? 

FENG: No. All 1 know is, for the last six months or so he 
hasn’t had much to say to the mistress. 

LU: I see — and how’s she bcen treating you? 

FENG: Better than ever these last few days. 

LU: Just as J thought! Now listen. She knows I don’t want 
you to Icave this job, so this time she’s going to speak to 
your mother direct and get her to take you away, bag and 
baggage! 

FENG (in @ low voice): So she wants to get rid of me — 
but — but why? 

LU: You know very well without me telling you. 
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FENG (still in a low voice): But what can she want Mother 
here for? 

LU: She must have something to tell her. 

FENG (the truth suddenly dawning on ber): Oh, Dad! What- 
ever happens, Mother mustn’t find out what I’ve been up 
to here. (Overcome by remorse and apprebension, she bursts 
into tears.) Just think, Dad. When Mother went away two 
years ago, she told you to look after me and not bring me to 
this place to work. You didn’t take any notice of what shc 
said and you insisted on me coming here. Mother still 
doesn’t know about it. I just couldn’t bear her to find out 
just what I’ve been doing here. (Flinging herself down on 
the table.) Oh, Mother! Mother! 

LU: There, there! (Stroking her tenderly.) Now, your dad’s 
on your sidc, see? Your dad loves you, and you’ve got 
nothing to worry about. Thcere’s nothing she can do about 
it, and you won't get the sack. You see, there’s one person 
in this house that she’s afraid of. 

FENG: Who’s that? 

LU: She’s afraid of me. Remember the two ghosts I told you 
about? When IJ asked her to give you a day off last night, 
she said I could bring your mother here when she comes. 
Well, seeing what sort of a mood she’d been in these last 
few days, I put two and two togethcr. Then, casual-like, 
I dropped a word or two about what happened that night. 
She’s all there, you know, and she must have realized what 
I was getting at.— Humph! If she tries to come the old 
acid with me, she'll find herself in an awkward situation, 
especially with the master at home now! I know she can 
be a nasty piece of work, but anybody who tries to push 
my daughter around will have me to deal with first! 

FENG (looking up): Don’t go doing anything rash, though! 

LU: I don’t think much of anybody in this house, except the 

‘old man. Don’t worry, your dad’ll look after you. Anyway, 
I may be wrong about her. Perhaps she isn’t thinking of 
doing anything of the sort. In fact, she did say she only 
wanted to meet your mother because she’d heard your mother 
could read and write. 
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FENG (suddenly straining ber ears to listen): Sh-h! I think I 
can hear someone coughing in the dining-room. 

LU (listening): It’s not the mistress, is it? (He goes across to 
the door leading to the dining-room, peeps through the 
keyhole, and burries back to her.) It is, too. Funny, her 
coming downstairs like that. Now, don’t panic and don’t 
breathe a word to her about anything. I’d better make my- 
self scarce now. 

FENG (drying ber tears): All right, but be sure to let me 
know the minute Mother arrives. 

LU: Yes, and when she does come, pretend you haven’t heard 
a thing. Got it? (He goes across to the centre door, then 
speaks over his shoulder.) And don’t forget to tell the 
mistress that Lu Kucei is anxious to know how she is. (He 
hurries out through the centre door.) 

(Ssu-feng picks up the bowl of medicine once again and goes 
towards the dining-room, but just as she reaches the door, 
it opens and Chou Fan-yi appears. She is obviously a woman 
of ruthless determination. The faint red of her lips is the 
only touch of colour in ber otherwise pale face. Her large, 
dark eyes and straight nose give ber face a certain beauty, 
though a beauty with a sinister cast to it. The eyes beneath 
her long, steady lashes betray her unhappiness. Sometimes, 
when the smouldering fires of misery in her heart blaze 
into life, these eyes will fill with all the anguish and resent- 
ment of a frustrated woman. The corners of her mouth are 
slightly drawn back, revealing her to be a repressed woman 
controlling berself with difficulty. Whenever she coughs in 
ber quiet way, her slender, delicate white hands press against 

, her flat, emaciated chest, and when the coughing is over, 
leaving her panting for breath, they will go up to feel ber 
face, now flushed with coughing. With her delicate health, 
ber secret sorrows, her intelligence and her love of poetry 
and literature, she is a woman of old China; yet there is a 
primitive wildness in ber which shows in ber courage, in ber 
almost fanatical reasoning, and in her sudden, unaccountable 
strength in moments of crisis. The sum impression which 
one gdins of her is of a crystalline transparency, as if she 
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is the sort of woman who can offer a man no companionship 
but the platonic kind, and her broad, unclouded forebead is 
expressive of a subtle intelligence: but when, lost in senti- 
mental reverie, she breaks into a sudden smile of happiness, 
or when, at the sight of someone dear to ber, a flush of 
pleasure suffuses ber face and dimples appear on ber checks, 
one feels for the first time that it would be possible to love 
ber and that she does indeed deserve to be lovcd — one 
realizes, in fact, that she is a woman after all, a woman no 
different from all the others. When she loves, she loves 
with a fiery passion, and when she hates, she hates as fiercely, 
with a hatred which can destroy; yet on the surface she 
appears quiet and wistful, and when she stops beside one, 
it is like a leaf falling by one’s side on a late autumn after- 
noon. She seems to feel that the summer of ber life is now 
over, and that the shades of evening are falling around ber. 

She is dressed all in black, and her dress is trimmed with 
silver-grey pipings. A round fan hangs from ber fingers. 
As she comes in she looks casually at Ssu-feng.) 

FENG: Why, madam! I didn’t know you’d come downstairs! 
I was just coming up with the medicine. 

FAN-YI: Is the master in the study? 

FENG: Yes, he’s got a visitor. 

FAN: Who is it? 

FENG: Well, it was the police superintendent in there a 
minute ago, but I don’t know who it is now. Did you want 
to see him? 

FAN: No. (She pauses and looks all round.) After two weeks 
upstairs, this room looks quite different. 

FENG: I know. The master didn't like the way it was arranged 
before, so he had some of your new furniture moved out 
again. He’s got the room arranged just the way he wants 
it. 

FAN (woticing the bureau on the right): 1 sec he’s had that 
old bureau put back where it used to be. (She coughs and 
sits down.) 

FENG: Your face looks feverish, madam. Wouldn't it be 
better if you went back upstairs and lay down? 
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FAN: No, it’s too hot up there. (She coughs again.) 

FENG: The master says that as you’re not very well, madam, 
you'd best stay quictly upstairs in bed. 

FAN: I don’t want to stay in bed. — Oh, I forgot to ask you. 
When did the master get back from the mine? 

FENG: Three days ago, late at night. When he saw how 
feverish you were, he told us not to disturb you. He’s been 
slecping downstairs on his own. 

FAN: But I don’t scem to have seen him in the daytime, 
cither. 

FENG: Well. since he’s back he’s been out every day to 
mcctings at the provincial government offices, and each time 
he’s got home and gone up to see you in the evening your 
door’s been locked. 

FAN (aconcernedly): 1 see. — Why, it’s just as stifling down- 
stairs. 

FENG: Yes, it’s very close. But it’s been very cloudy, dark 
and overcast since first thing this morning. I expect we're 
in for a storm. 

FAN: Give me a larger fan. I’m practically suffocating. 
(Ssu-feng hands ber a large palm-leaf fan. Fan-yi looks at 
her for a moment, then deliberately turns ber face aay.) 

FAN: How is it I haven't seen anything of Master Ping just 
lately? 

FENG: He’s probably very busy. 

FAN: I hear he’s off to the mine. Is that true? 

FENG: I don't know. 

FAN: Haven't you heard about it, then? 

FENG: No. Though I do know his maid’s becn busy packing 
his things. 

FAN: What’s your father doing? 

FENG: I don’t know. — Oh, he said he was anxious to know 
how you're getting on. 

FAN: Humph, he would be. (After a pause, suddenly.) Isn't 
he up yet? 

FENG: Who? 

FAN (rather taken aback by the unexpected question, but bastily 
recovering herself): Why — er — Master Ping. 
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FENG: I don’t know. 

FAN (casting a swift glance at ber): You don’t? 

FENG: I haven’t seen him. 

FAN: What time did he get home last night? 

FENG (blushing): 1 don’t know. I sleep at home every night. 

FAN (forgetting herself): Sleep at home every night, indeed! 
(Realizing that she has made a faux pas.) But why should 
you go home every night now that the mastcr’s at home with 
no one to wait on hime 

FENG: But, madam, didn’t you tell me to yourself? 

FAN: Yes, but the master wasn’t at home then. 

FENG: I thought a religious man like the master wouldn’t 
like having a girl staying on to wait on him. 

FAN: I see. (Suddenly looking up.) Thcugh if he is leaving 
in a day or two, where else can he be going? 

FENG (timidly): Master Ping, you mean? 

FAN (staring bard at ber): Of course. 

FENG: I haven’t heard a thing. (Hlesitantly.) He — he never 
gets in till two or thrce in the morning. This morning my 
fathcr was muttering something about having to open the 
gate for him in the early hours of the morning. 

FAN: Was he drunk again? 

FENG: I’m not surc. (Changing the subject.) — Madam, what 
about having your medicine now? 

FAN: Medicine? Whose idca’s this? 

FENG: The master had it made up for you. 

FAN: But how can there be any mcdicine when | haven't 
even seen a doctor? 

FENG: The master said it must be your liver again, and this 
morning he happened to remembcr about the prescription 
you had last time, so he sent out for the ingredients and 
had it made up for you. 

FAN: Is it ready? 

FENG: Yes. It’s been here getting cool for some time now. 
(Handing ber the bowl.) Here you are, madam. 

FAN (taking a sip at it): It’s terribly bitter. Who made it 
up? 

FENG: I did. 
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FAN: It tastes abominable. Pour it away. 

FENG: Pour it away? 

FAN (deterred by the thought of ber busband’s stern face): Oh, 
well, perhaps you'd better leave it on the table for the time 
being. — No. (With loathing.) You'd best pour it away. 

FENG (hesitantly): All right, then. 

FAN: For years I’ve been taking this revolting stuff. I’ve 
had morc than enough of it already. 

FENG (holding out the bowl): Now be brave, madam. Do 
try to take it. The worse it tastes, the more good it'll do you. 

FAN (flaring up): Who asked you for advice? Pour it away, 
I say! (Realizing that this outburst is rather undignified.) 
My maid tells me the master looks much thinner this time. 

FENG: Yes, he is thinner, and darker in the face, too. I hear 
the miners are out on strike just now, and that the master’s 
very worried about it. 

FAN: Is he very cross? 

FENG: He’s the same as usual. Except for sceing visitors 
and going out, he hasn’t said a word to anybody in the house. 

FAN: Not even to Master Ping and Master Chung? 

FENG: He just nodded when he saw Master Ping. He didn’t 
say a word to him. Only when he saw Master Chung he asked 
him about school. —- Oh yes, that reminds me: Master Chung 
was asking after you only this morning. 

FAN: You can tell him I’m quite well. — And tell them in the 
office to give him forty dollars. Say it’s for him to buy 
books with. 

FENG: Master Chung was hoping to have a word with you. 

FAN: Tell him to come and sce me upstairs, then. (She stands 
up and walks a few steps.) What a horribly stuffy room 
this is! The whole place smells so musty. 

FENG (after a moment’s hesitation): 1 wonder if I might have 
the afternoon off, madam? 

FAN: Because your mother’s coming back from Tsinan, do 
you mean? Your father was saying something about it. 

CHUNG’S VOICE (from the garden): Ssu-feng! Ssu-feng! 

FAN: That’s Master Chung calling you. Go and see what he 
wants. 
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CHUNG’S VOICE: Ssu-feng! 

FENG: Here I am. 

(Chou Chung comes in through the centre door.) 

CHUNG (seeing only Ssu-feng): Ah, here you are, Ssu-feng. 
I’ve been looking for you all the morning. (Noticing Fan-yi.) 
Mother! What are you doing downstairs? 

FAN: Why, Chung, what have you been doing? Your face is 
streaming. 

CHUNG: Oh, I've just been playing tennis with a school- 
friend. (Affectionately.) ve been wanting to see you. I’ve 
got so many things to tell you about. Are you feeling any 
better now? (He sits down beside ber.) Yve been up to see 
you scveral times in the past few days, but your door’s always 
locked. 

FAN: I wanted to be left alone. How do you think I look? — 
Ssu-feng, you might fetch Master Chung a bottle of mincral 
water. Why, you’re blushing! 

(Ssu-feng goes into the dining-room.) 

CHUNG (delighted): Let me have a look at you. Well, so far 
as I can see, you’re perfectly all right — nothing wrong with 
you at alj. I don’t see why they should always be saying 
you're ill. While you’ve been shut away in your room Father’s 
been home three days and you haven’t even seen him yet. 

FAN (looking at him sadly): 1 don’t feel myself, somehow. 
(Suddenly.) Chung, you’re seventcen, aren’t you? 

CHUNG: Now, Mother, if you forget my age again, I'll be 
really angry with you. 

FAN (sailing): Yes, I know it’s silly of me, but sometimes I 
even forgct where I am. (Lost in thought.) Yes, it’s now 
eighteen years since I came to live in this house. — But tell 
me: don’t you think I’m getting old? 

CHUNG: No. Why, what’s worrying you? 

FAN: Nothing. 

(Ssu-feng comes in with the mineral water.) 
FENG: Here you are, Master Chung. 
CHUNG: Thank you. 

(Blushing, Ssu-feng pours it out for bim.) 
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CHUNG: Do you mind fetching another glass for the 
mistress? 

(Ssu-feng goes out.) 

FAN (who has been watching them closely all this time): Chung, 
why are you two being so polite to one another? 

CHUNG (drinking): Well, Mother, that’s just what I wanted 
to tell you about. It’s because — 

(Ssu-feng comes in again.) 

CHUNG: —T’Il tell you about it some other time. Why is it 
so stuffy in this room? 

FAN: Probably because the windows are closed. 

CHUNG: [I'll open them then. 

FENG: The master said they weren't to be opened. He says 
it’s hotter outdoors than in. 

FAN: Nonsense. Let’s have them open. He’s usually away 
two ycars at a time, and docsn't realize how stale and airless 
this room can be. 

(Ssu-feng draws aside the curtains.) 

CHUNG (seeing that Ssu-feng is having some difficulty moving 
the flower-pots on the window-sill): Don't bother, Ssu-feng. 
Pll do it. (He goes across to the window.) 

FAN (turning to Ssu-feng): Go down to the kitchen, will you, 
and sce what they’re getting for the master in the way of 
vegetarian food. 

(Ssu-feng goes out through the centre door.) 

FAN: Chung! 

(Chou Chung comes back across the room to ber.) 

FAN: Now, sit down and tell me all about it. 

CHUNG (looking at her with eyes bright with hope and happi- 
ness): Mother, I’ve been very happy these last few days. 
FAN: If you can be happy in this house, so much the better. 
CHUNG: I’ve never had any secrets from you, Mother. You’rc 
not just an ordinary mother. You’re the most courageous, 
the most imaginative, the most sympathctic of mothers — 

sympathetic to my ideas. 

FAN: Go on, then. 

CHUNG: I want to tell you something — or rather, I want 
to talk something over with you. 
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FAN: Well, let’s hear what it is. 

CHUNG: Mother — (Guardedly.) You won't be cross with 
me? 

FAN: No. Go on. 

CHUNG (elated): Oh, Mother — (He besitates.) No, I don’t 
think I will tell you. 

FAN (breaking into a smile): Why not? 

CHUNG: Well, I—I’m afraid you'll be angry. Will you still 
love me just the same after I’ve told you? 

FAN: Of course I will, you silly boy. Always. 

CHUNG (smiling): Dear Mother! You mean that? You'll still 
love me? And not be angry? 

FAN: Of course. Now tell me all about it. 

CHUNG: But you mustn’t laugh at me when you hear what 
it is. 

FAN: I won’t. 

CHUNG: Promise. 

FAN: Yes, I promise. 

CHUNG: Well, Mother, I’m in love. 

FAN (her suspicions and fears confirmed): Indccd! 

CHUNG (meeting ber stare): Now, Mother! You're looking 
disapproving already. 

FAN (shaking her bead): Not at all. I want to hear morc. 
(More cheerfully.) Who's the girl? 

CHUNG (his enthusiasm undaunted): Oh, she’s the most — 
the most — (casting a glance at bis mother) well, anyway, I 
think she’s the most wonderful girl in the world. She has 
a heart of gold; she knows how to enjoy life; she’s under- 
standing and kind; and she realizes the importance of hard 
work. What’s most important, she isn’t onc of these aristo- 
cratic young ladies who’ve been pampered and spoiled all 
their lives. 

FAN (casually): I should have thought you’d prefer an edu- 
cated girl. Has she been to school? 

CHUNG: Oh, no. Though that’s her only — I mean it seems 
to be her only shortcoming. — Though you can’t very well 
hold that against her. 
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FAN: I see. (The sparkle has now faded from her eyes, but 
she cannot very well abandon her questioning now.) Chung, 
I suppose you wouldn’t be referring to — er — Ssu-feng? 

CHUNG: Yes, Mother, I am. — Oh, I know people will 
laugh at me, Mother, but I’m sure you'll understand. 

FAN (to herself, in a stunned voice): But my own son — it’s 
fantastic! 

CHUNG (becoming anxious): Why, don’t you approve? You 
don’t think I’ve done wrong, do you? 

FAN: No, no, it’s not that. It’s just that I doubt whether 
a girl like her could make you happy. 

CHUNG: But she will! She’s intelligent and warm-hearted — 
and she understands me. 

FAN: You’re reckoning without your father — he may not 
approve. 

CHUNG: This is my own affair. 

FAN: And if people talk when they hear about it? 

CHUNG: That would worry me cven less. 

FAN: Like mother, like son. Though I’m afraid you’re going 
the wrong way. In the first place, when all’s said and done, 
she’s still an uneducated girl from the lower classes. For 
a gitl in her position it must seem a marvellous stroke of 
luck to have a young man like you fall in love with her. 

CHUNG: Now, Mother! Don’t you think she has a mind of 
her own? 

FAN: You’re always setting people up on pedestals, Chung. 

CHUNG: I think you’re doing her a great injustice, Mother. 
She’s the purest, most independent, nicest girl alive. When 
I proposed to her yesterday — 

FAN (with growing astonishment): What! Proposed to her? 
(Laughing.) You mean to say you proposed to her? 

CHUNG (annoyed by his mother’s attitude): There’s no need 
to laugh about it! She turned me down. — But I’m glad, in 
a way, because it strengthens my conviction that she’s a girl 
in a million. She said she didn’t want to marry me. 
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CHUNG: Now, don’t imagine she’s just putting on an act by 
refusing, because it just isn’t true. She said her heart be- 
longed to another. 

FAN: Who? Did she say? 

CHUNG: I didn’t ask. Most probably some neighbour of 
hers, someone she sees every day. — Still, the course of true 
love never runs smooth. I love her, and gradually she’ll come 
to understand me and love me in return. 

FAN (unable to control berself any longer): No son of mine 
shall ever marry a girl like her! 

CHUNG (taken aback): Don’t be like that about it, Mother! 
Ssu-feng’s a decent girl. Whenever she mentions you behind 
your back it’s always with the greatest deference and respect. 

FAN: What are you going to do now? 

CHUNG: [I intend to tell Father all about it. 

FAN: You forget what sort of man your father is. 

‘CHUNG: I must tell him. Of course, it’s not absolutely cer- 
tain that I’ll ever marry her, but even if she doesn’t want me 
for a husband, I’Jl still have great respect for her and try 
to help her. In the meantime, I’d like to see her getting an 
education. I’m hoping that Father will let me give her half 
the money sct aside for my education, so that she can go to 
school. 

FAN: What a child you are! 

CHUNG (crossly): No, Mother, I’m not a child any longer. 

FAN: One word from your father, and all your castles in the 
air will collapsc. 

CHUNG: I don’t think so. (A shade despondently.) All right, 
don’t let’s talk about it any more. I saw Ping yesterday, 
Mother. He said he really is going to the mine to work 
this time and that he’s leaving tomorrow. He said would 
I tell you he’s terribly busy and probably won’t have time to 
go upstairs and say good-bye to you himself. You won't 
mind, I hope? 

FAN: Why should I? 

CHUNG: Somehow I can’t help feeling you don’t get on with 
him as well as you used to. You know, Mother, when you 
consider that he lost his own mother when he was still a 
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child, it’s not really surprising that he should have such an 
odd disposition. His mother must have been a very emotional 
sort of woman, judging from what he’s like. 

FAN: Now that your father’s at home, it would be better if 
you didn’t mention Ping’s mother; otherwise your father will 
be going around looking as black as thunder again and 
making everybody fecl miserable. 

CHUNG: But there’s no getting away from it that Ping has 
been acting rather oddly just lately. He’s taken to drinking 
heavily and he'll snap your head off as soon as he looks at 
you. The other day, when he was drunk, he took me by the 
hand and told me he hated himself, and then reeled off a 
whole long rigmarole that 1 couldn’t make head or tail of. 

FAN: Oh! 

CHUNG: Inthe end he suddenly told me that he'd once loved 
a woman that he never should have loved! 

FAN (to herself): Once? 

CHUNG: After that he burst into tears, and the next moment 
he bundled me out of his room. 

FAN: Did he say anything more after that? 

CHUNG: No, nothing. He looked so forlorn that I felt 
really sorry for him. Why hasn’t he ever got married? 

FAN (77 a murmur): Who knows? Who knows? 

CHUNG (looking round at the sound of footsteps outside the 
door): Why, if it isn’t Ping himself! 

(The centre door is pushed open and Chou Ping comes in. 
He is about twenty-eight, very pale, and slightly taller than 
bis half-brother. His features are well formed — one might 
even say handsome, though he is not exactly the sort of 
young man who makes women swoon at a glance. His bushy 
black eyebrows, bis thick-lobed ears, and bis large, power- 
ful bands may give one the impression, at first sight, of 
simple honesty; but if you remain in his company a little 
longer you will realize that bis appearance of rough, likable 
simplicity is deceptive. In his dull, troubled eyes you will 
discover uncertainty, hesitation, timidity and conflict. The 
corners of his mouth droop slackly, and at the slightest 
fatigue his eyes will become set in a lifeless stare, so that you 
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feel be is unable to exert any control over himself or settle 
down permanently to any regular occupation. He is conscious 
of his weakness and tries to remedy it — no, perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that be suffers perpetual remorse for 
something wrong which he once did. Nevertheless, when 
some fresh impulse seizes bim, all his passion and desire 
come flooding back in an overwhelming torrent, and what 
little is left of his reason becomes nothing more than a 
dead twig caught up in a whirlpool. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is quite natural that one act of folly should be 
succeeded by an even greater one. And so, being in his own 
estimation a man with a moral outlook and a sensitive na- 
ture, be suffers agonies; he hates bimself; and he envies all 
those who, untroubled by scruples, dare abandon themselves 
to any wickedness. At the same time, he also envies those 
who can firmly embrace a career and forge steadily ahead 
with it, keep to the beaten track of what is generally ac- 
cepted as morality, and finally emerge as model citizens 
and model family men. It is this that lies behind bis admira- 
tion for bis father, who, so far as he can judge from his own 
limited experience, is a man of flawless character — except 
for a certain amount of obstinacy and coldness, and he ad- 
mires bim even for this, for these are traits which he is con- 
scious of lacking himself. He feels be bas done wrong in 
deceiving his father, and wants to rid himself of this feel- 
ing, but for this be needs new strength — anything so long 
as it will help bim extricate himself from the morass of 
tormenting indecision which is dragging bim down. His 
search has brought him to Ssu-feng, and he has discovered 
in her the things which he most desperately needs: for she 
has youth, beauty and passion in overflowing abundance. 
It is true that be finds ber rather unrefined, but he bas now 
realized that this lack of refinement is just what he needs, 
and he bas now come to loathe over-wistful women and the 
subtler emotions. 

Yet his mind is still troubled by a hidden, fitful under- 
current of dissatisfaction. Whenever he becomes obsessed 
by the idea that Ssu-feng is incapable of understanding and 
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comforting him, he plunges headlong into beavy drinking 
and all the usual round of riotous pleasure and debauchery. 
This leaves him more listless and depressed than ever, a 
prey to perpetual restlessness. 

At the moment he is wearing a dark blue silk gown, 
European-style trousers, and patent leatber shoes. He is 
unsbaven and generally untidy. He is yawning.) 

CHUNG: Hullo, Ping. 

CHOU PING: So here you are. 

FAN (feeling slighted): Ping! 

PING: Oh. (Lowers his eyes, then looks up again.) 1— er — 
I didn’t know you were here too. 

FAN: I’ve just come downstairs. 

PING (turning to Chou Chung): 1 suppose Father’s still here? 

CHUNG: Yes, he is. Did you want to see him? 

PING: I was thinking of having a chat with him before I go. 
(Walks straight towards the door of the study.) 

CHUNG: You can’t go in now. 

PING: Why, what’s Father doing, then? 

CHUNG: Probably having a business discussion with a 
visitor. When 1 saw him a moment ago, he said he’d be 
out soon and told us to wait for him here. 

PING: I'd better get back to my room and write a letter first, 
then. (Turns to go.) 

CHUNG: Oh no, you don’t. Mother says she hasn’t secn you 
for a long time. Why not sit down with us and have a chat? 

FAN: Don’t stop him, Chung. Let him go and have a rest if 
he wants to. I expect he wants to be left alonc. 

PING (somewhat nettled): Not at all. It’s just that I thought 
you'd be very busy now that Fathcr’s at home, and I — 

CHUNG: But don’t you realize Mother’s been ill? 

FAN: Why should be worry his head about my being ill? 

CHUNG: Mother! 

PING: Are you better now? 

FAN: Yes, thank you. I've just this moment come downstairs. 

PING: Good. I’m leaving for the mine tomorrow. 

FAN: Oh. (After a pause.) That'll be nice for you. — When 
do you expect to be back? 
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PING: Job to say, really. I may be gonc two years, perhaps 
three. Whew, it’s suffocating in here! 

CHUNG: Well, we’ve opencd all the windows. — Seems to 
me we’re in for a heavy storm. 

FAN (after. a pause): What will you be doing at the mine? 

CHUNG: Don’t forget, Mother, that Ping specialized in 
mining when he was at the university. 

FAN: Is that the rcason why you’re going, Ping? 

PING (picking up a newspaper): 1 don’t quite know how to 
put it. I feel I’ve becn at home too long and I’m getting fed 
up. 

FAN (with a smile): I rather think it’s because you’re afraid. 

PING: How do you mean? 

FAN: You've forgotten that this room was haunted once. 

PING: No, I haven’t forgotten. I’ve lived here long enough, 
that’s all. 

FAN (sailing): If 1 were in your place I’d be absolutely sick 
and tired of everybody here, and I’d get out of this ghastly 
place, too. 

CHUNG: You mustn’t say such things, Mother. 

PING (gloomily): Ah, I can’t hate myself enough: Who am 
I to be sick and tired of other pcople? (Heaving a sigh.) 
— Well, Chung, I’m off back to my room. (He stands up.) 
(The door of the study opens.) 

CHUNG: Don’t go. I think Father’s coming out now. 

CHOU PU-YUAN’S VOICE: Well, .I think if we do it Itke 
that it'll be plain sailing. Right, well, good-bye. . . . Find 
your Own way out? 

(The door opens wide and Chou Pu-yuan appears. He could 
be anywhere between fifty and sixty. His bair is already 
greying at the temples. He wears oval, gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles, and his deep-set eyes flash with a hawk-like inten- 
sity. Like all founders of family fortunes, his forbidding 
presence overawes his children. He is dressed in the latest 
fashion of twenty years ago — a patterned satin gown with 
a white silk shirt underneath and the collar unbuttoned to 
reveal a fleshy neck. His clothes, neat and spotlessly clean, 
look roomy and comfortable. He is rather fat, and has a 
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slight stoop and a loose, flabby jowl. His eyes are sunken, 
yet they glitter bard and keen. The lines on his face tell a 
tale of long years of toiling and scheming, and his cold, in- 
solemt stare and the sardonic smile which occasionally twists 
the corners of bis mouth proclaim his tyrannical temper, 
self-righteousness and obstinacy. All siens of the wild 
abandon of bis youth are now buried deep beneath bis 
wrinkles, except that bis hair, though greying, still retains 
its youthful lustre. It is neatly parted and combed back 
from the forehead, sleek and glossy. In the sunlight bis face 
will take on that silvery sheen which is popularly supposed 
to be the distinguishing mark of a man of wealth and posi- 
tion, This is the secret of bis success as a mine-owner, no 
donbt.) 

PING 

CHUNG 

CHUNG: Your visitor gone? 

CHOU (aodding, then turning to Fan-yi): Ym surprised to 
sec you up. Better? 

FAN: Oh, I wasn’t so very ill in any case. How are you this 
time? 

CHOU: Well cnough. — I think you ought to go back upstairs 
and rest, though. Well, Chung, how do you think your 
mother looks compared with her usual sclf? 

CHUNG: Thetre’s never becn anything wrong with her at all. 

CHOU (who does not like having bis sons answer him back 
like this): Where did you get that idea from? T hope you 
made it your business to inquire after your mother’s health 
all the time I was away. (He sits down on a sofa.) 

FAN (sensing that one of bis usual lectures is imminent): Pu- 
yuan, you seem to have got thinner since last timc. — What's 
happened about the strike at the mine? 

CHOU: Oh, they’ve been back at work since yesterday morn- 
ing. It’s all blown over now. 

CHUNG: Then why is Lu Ta-hai still here waiting to sec you, 
Father? 


CHOU: Who’s Lu Ta-hai? 
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, - Hullo, Father. 


CHUNG: Lu Kuci’s son. You know: Lu Kuci got you to give 
him a job the year before last. He’s just turned up as the 
miners’ representative. 

CHOU: Oh, him! Put up to it by somcbody outside, unless 
I’m much mistaken. Anyway, he’s already bcen sacked. 

CHUNG: Sacked! But Father, the man knows what he’s talk- 
ing about. I’ve just this moment had a chat with him. You 
can hardly sack a man just because he’s a strikers’ represent- 
ative. 

CHOU: H’m! It seems to be quite the fashion nowadays for 
young men to hobnob with the workers and go around mouth- 
ing meaningless words of sympathy with them! 

CHUNG: I think we ought to sympathize with them. After 
all, they’re only doing their best to help their own pcople. 
Besides, it’s not right that people who are as well off as we 
are should grudge them enough to keep body and soul to- 
gcther. And it’s not a matter of fashion, either. 

CHOU (turning up bis eyes): What do you know about so- 
cicty? How many books on sociology and economics have you 
read? I remember how I used to have the same sort of 
ideas when I was a student in Germany — except that my 
ideas were much more thorough than your half-baked no- 
tions! 

CHUNG (thoroughly browbeaten, yet firing a parting shot): 
Father, I hear the miners who werc injured this time didn’t 
get a penny in the way of compensation. | 

CHOU (looking swiftly up): I think you’ve said more than 
cnough for the time being. (Turning to Fan-yi.) He's been 
getting just like you these past two years. (Looking at the 
clock.) I’ve got another appointment in ten minutes’ time. 
Now, have any of you got anything to see me about? 

PING: Yes, I wanted to sce you, Father. 

CHOU: Oh, yes? What about? 

PING: I want to leave for the mine tomorrow. 

CHOU: Have you finished handing over at Head Office? 

PING: Just about. I hope you'll give me some real work to 
do this time. I don’t want to just stand by and watch. 
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CHOU (pausing a moment, then looking bim full in the face): 
You think you’re up to a really tough job? There’d be no 
backing out once you’d taken it on, you know. I won’t have 
a son of mine make a fool of himself. 

PING: I’ve been having much too casy a time here these last 
two ycars, and 1’m really keen on getting away from the city 
and having a spell in the interior. 

CHOU: Now let me think. (A pause.) Yes, you may as well 
lcave tomorrow if you want to. I'll send you a wire when 
you get there and let you know exactly what your job will 
be. 

(Ssu-feng comes in from the dining-room with a bowl of 
Yunnan tea.) 

CHUNG (besitantly): Er, Father. 

CHOU (sensing fresh trouble from this quarter): What is it 
now? 

CHUNG: There’s something rather important I'd like to dis- 
cuss with you. 

CHOU: Well? 

CHUNG (hanging bis bead): Yd like to share my allowance 
with someone. 

CHOU: Eh? 

CHUNG (screwing up bis courage): My school allowance. I'd 
like to share it with — 

(Ssu-feng places the tea in front of Chou Pu-yuan.) 

CHOU: Ssu-feng — (¢o Chon Chung) just a minute — (to 
Ssu-feng again) what about the medicine I told you to get 
ready for the mistress? 

FENG: I’ve done it. 

CHOU: Then why isn’t it here? 

(Ssu-feng says nothing, but looks at Fan-yi.) 

FAN (sensing a certain tension in the air): She got it for me 
just a short while ago, but I didn’t take it. 

CHOU: Why not? (Pauses, then turns to Ssu-feng.) Where 
is it now? 

FAN (quickly): Down the sink. I told her to pour it away. 

CHOU (slowly): Pour it away? I — see! (To Ssu-feng.) Is 
there any of it left? 
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FENG: There’s still a little drop left in the jar. 

CHOU: Go and get it. 

FAN (protesting): I won’t touch it — it’s too bitter. 

CHOU (io Ssu-feng): Go on. 

(Ssu-feng walks across to the left and pours the medicine into 
a small bowl.) 

CHUNG: But, Father! If Mother doesn’t want it, there’s no 
need to force her to takc it. 

CHOU: Neither you nor your mother knows what’s wrong 
with either of you. (To his wife, in a low voice.) Come now, 
it'll make you quite well again if you’ll only take it. (Seeing 
that Ssu-feng seems still undecided, he points to the medicine 
bowl.) Hand it to the mistress. 

FAN (forcing herself to agrce to it): All right. Put it down 
here for the moment. 

(Ssu-feng puts down the bowl.) 

CHOU (with annoyance): I think you’d better take it at once. 

FAN (bursting out): Ssu-feng, take it away! 

CHOU (with a sudden harshness): Take it, I say! Don’t be so 
headstrong. And in front of the children, too! 

FAN (er voice trembling): But 1 don’t want it. 

CHOU: Chung, hand your mother the medicine. 

CHUNG (protesting): Now, Father! 

CHOU (glaring): Go on! 

(Chou Chung reluctantly takes the medicine across to Fan-yi.) 

CHOU: Now ask her to take it. 

CHUNG (holding the medicine bowl with trembling hands): 
Father, you’re taking it too far! 

CHOU: What’s that? 

PING (going across with bent head to Chou Chung and speaking 
in an undertone): You'd better do as Father says. You 
know what he’s like. 

CHUNG (to bis mother, with tears in bis eyes): Please take it, 
Mother, if only for my sake. Father won’t let up until you 
do. 

FAN (pleading): Can’t I leave it now and take it in the eve- 
ning? 
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CHOU (with icy severity): Fan-yi, as a mother, you’ve got to 
be constantly thinking of the children. Even if you don’t 
particularly care about your own health, you should at least 
set the children an example by being obedicnt. 

FAN (looking from Chou Pu-yuan to Chou Ping, then picking 
up the bowl and putting it down again): No! I can't! 

CHOU: Ping, persuade your mother to take it. 

PING: But Father, I — 

CHOU: Go on! Down on your knees and persuade her! 

PING (going across to Fan-yi, then looking appealingly towards 
Chou Pu-yuan): Father! 

CHOU (shouting): Down on your knees! 
(Chon Ping looks dumbly at Fan-yi, who is in tears, while 
Chou Chung trembles with rage.) 

CHOU: Down on your knees, I said! 
(Chou Ping is about to kneel down, when —) 

FAN (burriedly, ber eyes on Chou Ping): All right! I'll take 
it now. (She takes a couple of sips, but immediately the 
tears stream down her cheeks again. Then, with a glance at 
her harsh-eyed husband and the distressed Chou Ping, she 
swallows ber resentment and finishes the medicine at a single 
gulp.) Oh — oh — oh — (She runs ont weeping through the 
dining-room door.) 

(A long silence.) 

CHOU (looking at his watch): There’s still three minutes to 
spare. (To Chou Chung.) You were saying? 

CHUNG (looking up, slowly): Eh? 

CHOU: You were saying something about wanting to share 
your allowance with someone. — Well, what’s it all about? 
CHUNG (i a low voice): I’ve changed my mind about it 

now. 

CHOU: You're quite sure there’s nothing worrying you? 
CHUNG (with a sob in bis voice): No, nothing, nothing. — 
Mother was right. (He burries towards the dining-room.) 

CHOU: Chung! Where arc you going? 

CHUNG: Upstairs to see Mother. 

CHOU: Just like that? Where are your manners? 
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CHUNG (controlling himself and turning back): Sorry, Father. 
May I be excused? 

CHOU: All right. You may go now. 

(Chou Chung turns and makes for the dining-room again.) 

CHOU: Come back. 

CHUNG: Yes, Father? 

CHOU: Tell your mother I’ve asked Dr. Kramer to come 
and have a look at her. 

CHUNG: But she’s already taken the medicine you got for 
her. 

CHOU: I think your mother’s becoming mentally unbalanced. 
It looks serious to me. (Over his shoulder to Chou Ping.) 
And the same goes for you, too. 

PING: Well, Father, I think I'll go back to my room for a 
rest. 

CHOU: No, don’t go yet. I want to have a talk with you. 
(To Chou Chung.) Tell her Dr. Kramer is a famous German 
psychiatrist — a specialist. I knew him when I was in Ger- 
many. When he calls, she must see him without fail. Got 
it? 

CHUNG: Yes, all right. (Turning back after a few steps.) 
Anything else, Father? 

CHOU: No. Off you go. 

(Chou Chung goes out into the dining-room.) 

CHOU (turning and finding Ssu-feng still there): Ssu-feng, I 
seem to remember telling you once that the servants are not 
to hang around in this room when they’re not wanted. 

FENG: Very well, sir. (Sbe also goes out through the dining- 
room door.) 

(Lu Kuei enters from the study.) 

LU (becoming incoherent upon suddenly finding himself con- 
fronted by his master): Oh, er, a—a gentleman to sce 
you, sir. 

CHOU: Oh, show him into the big drawing-room. 

LU: Very good, sir. (He goes out.) 

CHOU: Hullo! Who’s been opening the windows? 

PING: Chung and I opened them. 
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CHOU: Shut ’em. (Taking off bis spectacles and wiping them.) 
I don’t want the servants running in and out of this room 
all the time. I shall be resting in here presently and I don’t 
want to be disturbed. 

PING: I'll see to it. 

CHOU (still wiping bis spectacles, and looking all round at the 
furniture): Most of the things in this room were your own 
mother’s favourites. That’s why, when we moved up here 
from the south, and all the times we’ve moved house since 
then, I’ve never been able to bring myself to part with any 
of it. (He puts on his spectacles and coughs.) 1 want the 
furniture in this room kept just the way it was arranged 
thirty ycars ago. It makes me feel better to see it like that. 
(He strolls across to the bureau and looks at the photograph 
on it.) Your own mother always liked the windows closed in 
summer. 

PING (with a forced smile): Though even if you do want to 
keep up Mother's memory, I still don’t sce why you’ve got 
tO: 

CHOU (suddenly looking up): 1 hear you’ve been behaving 
rather discreditably. 

PING (alarmed): Wh— What! 

CHOU (walking up to bim): Do you realize that what you’re 
doing is a disgrace to your father? And also (pauses) — 
to vour mother? 

PING (beginning to panic): Father! 

CHOU (kindly): You’re my eldest son, and J don’t think this 
nced go any farther than the two of us. (He pauses a 
moment, then his voice becomes stern.) 1 hear your private 
life’s been highly irregular while I’ve been away these last 
two years. 

PING (the colour draining from his cheeks): Father! 

CHOU: If a man takes a risk, hc must be prepared to accept 
the consequences. 

PING (with growing alarm): Oh, no, Father, it just isn’t 
true! 

CHOU: They told me at Head Office that you spend all your 
time hanging around the dance-halls, and that the last two 
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or three months you’ve got worse: out all night drinking and 
gambling. 

PING: Oh, that. (With obvious relief.) You mean — 

CHOU: Is all this truc? (After a long pause.) Comc on, 1 
want the truth! 

PING: It’s quite true, Father. (He blushes.) 

CHOU: A man approaching thirty should have Icarned a 
certain amount of self-respect! — Do you remember why you 
were named Ping? 

PING: Yes. 

CHOU: Tell mc hy, then. 

PING: It’s because Mother’s namc was Shih-ping. She gave 
me the name ‘Ping” herself, on her death-bed. 

CHOU: Then perhaps you'll mend your ways out of respect 
for your own mother. 

PING: I will, Father. It was only a momentary lapse. 

(Lu Kuei enters from the study.) 

LU: Excuse me, sir, but the visitor’s — er — he’s bcen here 
some time now. 

CHOU: All right. 

(Lu Kuci withdraws.) 

CHOU: I pride myself on having one of the most satisfactory 
and well-behaved families possible, and I think my sons ate 
both good, healthy lads. I’ve brought the two of you up, 
and I won't have you giving anybody an excuse to gossip 
about you. 

PING: No, Father. 

CHOU: Hullo, there, a servant! (To himself.) Why, I feel 
suddenly tired. 

(Chou Ping takes his father’s arm and steers him to a sofa, 
where he sits down.) 
(Lu Kuei comes in.) 

LU: Yes, sir? 

CHOU: Show the visitor in here. 

LU: Very good, sir. 

PING: Won’t you have a rest first, Father? 

CHOU: No. Don’t worry about me. (To Lu Kuei.) Show 
him in, then. ) 
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LU: Yes, sir. (He goes out.) 
(Chou Pu-yuan produces a cigar, and Chou Ping gives him 
a light. He sits sedately, puffing slowly at the cigar.) 


(Curtain) 
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Act Two 


After lunch. Beneath a dark, overcast sky, the afternoon 
is even more sultry and oppressive than the morning has been. 
The close, damp air is of the kind that makes one lose one’s 
temper on the slightest provocation. Chou Ping appears from 
the dining-room. He is alone. He peers out at the garden: il 
is silent and deserted. He tiptoes across to the door of the 
study: the study is empty. He suddenly remembers that bis 
father is seeing visitors in another part of the bouse. Reassured 
by this thought, be goes over to the window again, opens it, 
and looks out at the green, tree-canopied garden. He gives 
a peculiar whistle and calls “Ssu-feng!"’ several times in a 
low voice. 

Ssu-feng slips stealthily into the room. 


PING (turning and speaking softly and with warmth): Ssu- 
feng! (He takes ber bands in his.) 
FENG: No. (Pushing bim away.) Don’t. (Listening tensely 
and glancing all round.) There may be someone about. 
PING: Not a soul, Feng. Come and sit down. (He steers her 
to a sofa.) 

FENG (uneasily): Where’s the master, then? 

PING: Oh, he’s sceing visitors in the large drawing-room. 

FENG (sitting down, then looking up into his face with a long 
sigh): It’s always like this, always so underhand. 

PING:' Mm. 

FENG: You don’t even dare call out my name. 

PING: That’s why I’m leaving. 

FENG (after a moment's thought): Ym really sorry for the 
mistress after the way the master lost his temper with her. 
It’s the first time he’s seen her since he’s been back, too. 
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PING: That’s Father all over. His word is law, and he’ll 
never take anything back once he’s said it. , 

FENG (nervously): YT —I'm terribly afraid. 

PING: What of? 

FENG: In case the master should find out about us. I’m 
terrified. You said once you’d tell him about us. 

PING (shaking his head, darkly): There are worse things than 
that to worry about. 

FENG: Such as? 

PING (suddenly): You haven't heard anything? 

FENG: Eh? (After a pause.) Why, no. 

PING: Nothing about me? 

FENG: No. 

PING: Have you never heard anything at all? 

FENG (finding the topic distasteful to ber): No, never. — What 
do you mean, anyway? 

PING: Well, er — oh, nothing. Nothing at all. 

FENG (earnestly): I trust you. I trust you to be true to me, 
always. That’s all I want. — A little while ago you were 
saying you’d be Jeaving for the mince tomorrow. 

PING: I told you all about it last night. 

FENG (coming straight to the point): Why won’t you take mc 
with youp 

PING: Because — (Le smiles) because I don’t choose to. 

FENG: But you know I'll have to leave this job svoner or 
later. Any day now the mistress is likcly to give me the 
sack — perhaps even today. 

PING (to whom such a possibility bas never occurred): Give 
you the sack! — But why should she want to do that? 

FENG: Never you mind why. 

PING: But I want to know. 

FENG: Well, for not doing my job properly, of course. 
Though I may be wrong — making wild guesses. —I don’t 
expect she will, though. (After @ pause.) You will take me 
with you, won’t you, Ping? 

PING: No. 

FENG (tenderly): Vil do everything I can to make you com- 
fortable, Ping. You need someone like me to look after 
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you. I’ll cook for you and sew on your buttons and darn 
your socks for you — I’m very good at all that sort of thing — 
if only you'll let me go with you! 

(Chou Ping says nothing.) 

FENG: I know for certain that once you get away from home 
you'll be lost without someone to look after you. 

PING: But don’t you sce, Feng? I just can’t take you with 
me. — Now don’t you think you’re being rather childish 
about it? 

FENG: Do take me with you, Ping! I promise I won’t be 
any trouble to you. If people started gossiping about you be- 
cause of me, I’d go away at once. You needn't be afraid 
of scandal. 

PING (irritably): Now, Feng! You don’t imagine I’m that 
selfish, do your? You mustn’t think I’m that sort. — Humph. 
Afraid of scandal indeed! (Unable to restrain himself.) For 
years now my heart has been dead, and for ycars I’ve hated 
myself with all the hatred I could muster. Do you imagine 
that now, now that I’ve begun to revive and summoned 
up the couragc to fall in love with a woman — do you imaginc 
I’m going to start worrying about what people say? Huh! 
Let ’em say! Let them say what they like about “young 
Mr. Chou falling for one of the servants’’ — what do J care? 
I love her. 

FENG (soothingly): There, Ping. Don’t Ict it upset you. What- 
ever you’ve done, I won’t hold it against you. (She becomes 
lost in thought.) 

PING (calmer now): Penny for your thoughts? 

FENG: He’s repeated what he said a month ago. 

PING: You mean that he loves you? 

FENG: No, he’s proposed. 

PING: And what did you say to that? 

FENG: I said I was already cngaged to somebody clse. 

PING: Didn’t he want to know more? 

FENG: No. Though he did say he’d like to pay for me to go 
to school. 

PING: Go to school? (He laughs.) The young idiot! — Still, 
who knows? You may find you’re better off with him after 


all. I’m almost thirty, and you're only cightcen. And my 
prospects are no better than his, either. Besides, I’ve done 
a lot of — of unspeakable things. 

FENG: Oh, do be serious, Ping. I’m really worricd about it 
all. You must help me find a way out. He’s still only a 
boy, you see, and I just hate having to keep him on a piece 
of string like this all the time, and vou not Ictting me tell 
him the truth. 

PING: I never said you couldn't tell him. 

FENG: But every time you see me with him, you will look 
so — SO — 

PING: Well, naturally I look unhappy. When I see the girl 
I love best of all always going about with someone else, 
even if he is my own brothcr, well, of course I don’t like it. 

FENG: There you go again, getting away from the subject. 
Let's get down to brass tacks. Tell me honestly how you 
rcally feel about me. 

PING: How I feel about you? (He smiles as be remembers 
another woman who once asked bim the same question, and 
decides that all women have a touch of stupidity about them.) 
You want me to tell you honestly? (He laughs.) Well, what 
do you want me to say? 

FENG (unhappily): I wish you wouldn’t treat me like this, 
Ping. You know very well that I’m yours now, all yours, 
and yet you — you kecp on taking the rise out of me. 

PING (annoyed at this, and feeling at the same time that she 
still misunderstands him to a certain extent): Eh? (Heaving 
a sigh.) Oh, God! 

FENG: You know how it is, Ping: my father’s only interested 
in cadging money off me; my brother looks down on me 
because he says I haven’t got any character; and my mothcr, 
if she found out about us, she certainly wouldn’t have any- 
thing more to do with me. You're all I have, Ping. They 
may throw me over one day, but you can’t, you can’t. (She 
breaks down sobbing.) 

PING: Now, just a minute, Feng. Just give me time to think 
things out. 
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FENG: My mother really does love me. She was always 
against me going into scrvicc, and I’m afraid she might find 
out about us and — and that you may not be serious about 
me at all. If that happened it — it would break her heart. 
(Sobbing.) And besides — 

PING (rising): Don’t be so suspicious of me, Feng. Tell you 
what: Ill come round to your place tonight. 

FENG: You can’t: Mother’s coming home today. 

PING: What about mecting somewhere outside, then? 

FENG: No go. Mothcer’s bound to want to have a chat with 
me this evening. 

PING: But I’m Icaving on the first train tomorrow morning. 

FENG: So you’ve made up your mind not to take me with 
you, thenP 

PING: But my dear girl! How can I take you? 

FENG: In that case, you — let me think about it. 

PING: Now, my idea is that I leave home first, and then, 
otice I’m out of it, I can find some way of talking Father 
round and getting him to let you come out and join mc. 

FENG (looking bim in the eye): Oh, all right, then, I suppose 
you'd better come round to my place tonight. I expect Dad 
and Mum will be slecping in the front room, and Ta-hai 
never slecps at home, so by midnight I should have the back 
room all to myself. 

PING: Well, then, shall I whistle first, as usual? You'll be 
able to hear me all right, won’t you? 

FENG: No, don’t. If the coast is clear, Ill have a lamp in 
the window. If there’s no lamp there when you come, you 
mustn’t come near the place. 

PING: No? 

FENG: No, because that'll mean that I’ve got company and 
I’ve changed my mind. 

PING: All right, as you say. Eleven o’clock, then. 

FENG: Yes, cleven. 

(Lu Kuei appears through the centre door.) 

LU: Oh! (Zo Ssu-feng.) I was just looking for you. (To Chou 
Ping.) Good afternoon, Master Ping. 

FENG: What did you want me for? 
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LU: Your mother’s arrived. 

FENG (ber face lighting up with delight): She’s here? Where 
is she? 

LU: In the porter’s lodge. Your brothert’s just gonc down to 
see her, and they’re having a chat. 
(Ssu-feng hurries towards the centre door.) 

PING (calling after ber): Give my regards to your mother, 
Ssu-feng. 

FENG: Thank you. See you later. (She goes out.) 

LU: Is it tomorrow you’re leaving, sir? 

PING: Um. 

LU: May I see you off at the station? 

PING: Don’t bother. Thanks all the same. 

LU: You’ve always been so kind to us. My daughter and I 
will miss you. 

PING (smiling): You mean yeu’rc broke again, ch? 

LU: You're pulling my leg, sir. —I really mean what I said. 
Ssu-feng can tell you how highly I always speak of you, sir. 

PING: Mm, yes. — You're not — after anything, are you? 

LU: Oh no, nothing like that. I just thought you might be 
able to spare a moment for a little chat. As you know, 
Ssu-feng’s mother’s here — the mistress wants to sce her — 
(He breaks off: out of the corner of bis eye be has glimpsed 
Fan-yi coming in from the dining-room.) Why, madam! 
You're downstairs! Are you quite well again, madam? 
(Fan-yi nods briefly.) 

LU: I kept inquiring how you were. 

FAN: All right, you may go now. 
(Lu Kuei bows and goes out through the centre door.) 

FAN (to Chou Ping): Where's he gone? 

PING (blankly): Whore 

FAN: Your father. 

PING: Oh, he’s busy — got a visitor. Shouldn’t be long. 
Where’s Chung? 

FAN: He’s gone out, the cry-baby. 

PING (ill at ease now that be is left alone with her in the room): 
Oh, I see. (Pauses.) I must be going now: I’ve got some 
packing to do. (He goes towards the dining-room.) 
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FAN: Just a moment. 
(Chou Ping stops.) 

FAN: I wish you’d stay with me a moment. 

PING: What for? 

FAN (anbappily): 1 want to talk to you. 

(Chou Ping walks back to her and stands there in silence.) 

FAN: I hope you fully realize what that scene this morning 
was all about. It’s not just an isolated incident, you know. 

PING (evasively): Oh, well, Father’s always been like that. 
What he says goes. 

FAN: It’s not in my nature to do just as I’m told by anybody. 

PING: Yes, I know what you're like. (Forcing a smile.) Just 
don’t take any notice of him, then. 

FAN: Oh, Ping, I wish you’d be as warm and human as you 
uscd to be. I don’t like to see you adopting this attitude 
of blase cynicism that’s so fashionable these days. You must 
realize that it’s bad enough for me as it is, not being able 
to have you near me. 

PING: That’s why I’m going away. So that we won’t have 
to keep secing one another and being reminded of what we 
most regret. 

FAN: I don’t regret it. I’ve never regretted anything. 

PING (somewhat reluctantly): I think I’ve made my position 
quite clear now. I’ve been keeping out of your way all 
thesc days —I think you understand why. 

FAN: Only too well. 

PING: I’ve been stupid, an utter fool. Now I’m sorry, be- 
cause I realize I’ve made such a mess of my life. I’m a 
disgrace to myself, to my brothcr, and what’s worse, to my 
father. 

FAN (in an ominously low voice): But you're forgetting the 
person you disgraced most of all. A little too readily, I 
think. 

PING: Why, who do you mcan?P 

FAN: Me, your stepmother, the woman you seduced! 

PING (uneasily): You must be mad. 
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FAN: You're in my debt. You’ve incurred certain respon- 
sibilities. You can’t just run off on your own the moment 
the chance of a new life offers itsclf. 

PING: That's an outrageous thing to say! You can’t talk 
like that in a — a respectable family like Father’s. 

FAN (furious): “Father’’! “Father”! To hell with your 
father! ‘““Respectable”! From you of all people! (With 2 sneer.) 
Eighteen years now I’ve been in this “respectable family” 
of yours. I’ve heard all about the sins of the Chous — and 
seen them — and committed them myself. Not that I’ve 
ever considered myself one of you: what I’ve done l’ve done 
on my own responsibility. No, I’m not like your grand- 
father, or your great-uncle, or your dear father himself — 
doing the most atrocious things in private, and wearing a 
mask of morality in public. Philanthropists, respectable 
citizens, pillars of socicty! 

PING: Well, of coursc, you kave the occasional black shecp 
in any big family, but our branch — 

FAN: You're all the same, and your father’s the biggest 
hypocrite of the lot. Years ago now he seduced a girl from 
the lower classes. 

PING: There's no need to go dragging up that sort of thing. 

FAN: And you — you're the illegitimate child he gave her! 

PING (overwhelmed and helpless with astonishment): You're 
lying! What proof have you got? 

FAN: Go and ask your “respectable” father yoursclf. He 
told me all about it one night fifteen ycars ago, when he was 
drunk. (Pointing to the photograph on the burean.) That girl 
was your mother. Your father turned her out, so she 
drowncd herself. 

PING: You're — you’re — you’re just — oh, all right, all right 
— (he smiles wryly) Vil take your word for it. Well, what 
are you going to do? What is it you want with me? 

FAN: Your father Ict mc down. He tricked me into coming 
here — the same old wiles. There was no escape for me, 
and so I had Chung. All these years he’s been the hateful 
tyrant that you saw this morning. He gradually ground me 
down until 1 became as cold and dead as a stone. Then, 
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suddenly, you appeared from our place in the country, where 
you’d been living. It was you who made me what I am, 
half stepmother, half mistress. It was you who seduced me! 

PING: “Seduced” indecd! I’d rather you didn’t use that 
word, if you don’t mind. Do you remember what actually 
took place? 

FAN: Have you forgotten what you told me here in this very 
room, in the middle of the night? You said you hated your 
father. You said you wished he were dead. You said that 
even the prospect of putting yourself beyond the pale 
wouldn’t deter you from loving me. 

PING: Ah, but don’t forget I was much younger then. I 
came out with all this nonsense on the impulse of the moment. 

FAN: Aren’t you forgetting something? There may have 
been only a few years between us, but that doesn’t alter the 
fact that I was still your stepmother. Don’t you see you had 
no right to say such things to me? 

PING: You mean you can’t forgive a young man for doing 
wrong in a moment of folly? (He frowns uncomfortably.) 

FAN: It’s not a question of forgiving anything. I’d resigned 
myself to my fate, when along came someone who must need 
revive me — and then tire of me and cast me aside, and leave 
me to wither away and slowly dic of thirst. Now vou can 
tell me what I should do. 

PING: Er, well —I've no idea. What do you think? 

FAN (lammering out ber words one by one): 1 don’t want 
you to go away. 

PING: Eh? You mcan you want me to stay here with you, 
in this god-forsaken place? So that every day we're re- 
minded of our past sins, until they gradually suffocate us? 

FAN: But if you realize what a soul-destroying place this is, 
how can you have the heart to go away on your own and 
leave me here? 

PING: You’ve no right to say that. You’re still Chung’s 
mother. 

FAN: No! I’m not! Ever since I placed my life and my repu- 
tation in your hands I’ve shut myself off from everything 
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else. No, I’m not his mother, no more than I’m Chou Pu- 
yuan's wife! 

PING (rcily): Even if you don’t regard yourself as my father’s 
wife, I still recognize myself as his son. 

FAN (rendered speechless for a moment by this unexpected 
remark): see, so you’re your father’s son. — I suppose the 
reason you've made a point of not coming to sce me latcly is 
that you're afraid of your father? 

PING: [I suppose you could put it like that. 

FAN: And the reason why you’re going away to the mine is 
that you’re following your father’s heroic example and throw- 
ing over the one person who really understands and loves 
your 

PING: I see no reason why you shouldn't interpret it like 
that, if you want to. 

FAN (coldly): Spoken like a true son of your father. (She 
laughs.) His father’s son! (Suddenly calm.) Pah! You’re both 
the same. Uselcss, cowardly creatures, not worth anyone’s 
sclf-sacrifice! I’m only sorry I didn’t find you out sooncr! 

PING: Well, you know now, don’t you! As for wronging you, 
J’ve explained to you at great length that 1 find this relation- 
ship between us repugnant. Yes, repugnant. You say ] 
did wrong, and I frecly admit it: but you cannot disclaim all 
responsibility for what I did. I've always looked upon you 
as a very intelligent and understanding woman, and so I’m 
sure that one day you'll understand and forgive mc. I ex- 
pect you'll accuse me of being cynical or irresponsible, but 
I want to tell you this: I hope this mecting will be our 
last. (He goes towards the dining-room door.) 

FAN (7 @ heavy voice): Wait. 

(Chou Ping stops.) 

FAN: I hope you understand what I meant just now. I’m not 
asking you for anything. I just want you to think back, and 
go over in your mind all the (she pauses, distressed) — all 
the things we ever said to one another in this room. Re- 
member, no woman can be expected to submit to humiliation 
at the hands of two generations. Just think it over. 
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PING: I've already thought it over — from top to bottom. | 
don’t think you can be entirely unaware of the torment I've 
gone through these past few days. And now perhaps you'll 
excuse me. (He disappears into the dining-room.) 

(As Fan-yi watches him go, tears start to her eyes. She 
buries her face in the sofa and sobs.) 

(Lu Kuei comes in stcalthily through the centre door and 
sees that she is weeping.) 

LU (softly): Madam! 

FAN (starting up): What are you doing here? 

LU: Lu Ma’s here. She’s been here some time. 

FAN: Who? Who's becn here some time? 

LU: My wife. You asked me to bring her here, I believe, 
madam. 

FAN: Why didn’t you tell me carlier? 

LU: I meant to, only I — (lowering his voice) I saw you were 
having a conversation with Mastcr Ping, I didn’t like to 
disturb you. 

FAN: Oh, so you — you were —? 

LU: Mc? Ho, I’ve been waiting on the master and his visitor 
in the main drawing-room. (Pretending not to understand 
ber suggestion.) Why, did you want me for something, 
madam? 

FAN: No. Well, you’d better show Mrs. Lu in. 

LU (smiling obsequiously): You mustn’t mind my wife, madam: 
she’s no class, really, and she hasn’t much idea of how to 
behave. 

FAN: She’s a human being the same as anyone else. I onlv 
want to make her acquaintance and have a little chat with 
her. 

LU: It’s very kind of you, madam. — Oh, and while I think 
of it, madam, the master told me to ask you to find that old 
raincoat of his, as he thinks we’re in for a storm. 

FAN: Ssu-feng looks after his clothes. Can’t she get it for 
hime 

LU: Well, that’s what I said to the master, seeing that you’re 
not feeling very well, but he insists that you should get it, 
madam. 
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FAN: Oh, well, I'll get it presently. 

LU: The master says he wants it now. He may be going 
out any minute. 

FAN: Qh, I see. Well, I’d better go and get straight away. 
— Ask your wife to come in and wait in here. 

LU: Very good, madam. (He gves out.) 

(Fan-yi’s face is paler than ever now; she is making a great 
effort to suppress ber feelings of resentment.) 

FAN (drawing a deep breath and speaking to herself): God, 
this heat! It’s absolutely stifling! — J can’t go on much longer 
like this! (She gazes listlessly out of the window.) 

(Lu Kuei re-enters.) 

LU: The master’s just sent somebody along about the rain- 
coat: he insists on having it at once. 

FAN (lifting ber bead): All right. You needn't wait. I'll 
have it sent along by one of the maids. (She goes out 
through the dining-room.) 

(Lu Kuei goes out through the centre door.) 

(After a while, Lu Ma — Lu Shib-ping — comes in with Ssu- 
feng. She is about forty-seven, and her hair is beginning 
to grey at the temples. Her complexion is fair and clear, 
and makes ber look eight or nine years younger. Her eyes 
are dull and lifeless, and from time to time will becanie 
fixed in an unsecing stare; yet there is something about the 
long, delicate lashes and the large, round pupils that tells us 
of the charm and sparkle that must bave been bers in ber 
younger days. Her clothes are plain but neat. and she 
wears them like a woman of good family who has fallen on 
evil days. Around ber head is a white towel, apparently 
there to keep the dust off ber hair during her train journey. 
Whenever she speaks, the faintest of smiles comes to ber lips. 
Her voice is low and steady, and ber accent is that of a south- 
erner who has lived a long time in the north: only the 
occasional peculiarity and the generally lighter intonation 
betray her place of birth. She speaks clearly, never swal- 
lowing her syllables. Her teeth are good and evenly set, 
and when she smiles deep dimples appear at the corners of 
her mouth. She comes in hand-in-hand with ber daughter 
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Ssu-feng, who is nestling affectionately up against ber. Lu 
Kuei comes in bebind them carrying a bundle wrapped in 
an old piece of cloth.) 

FENG: Wherc’s the mistress? 

LU: She'll be down in a minute. 

FENG: Sit down, Mother. 

(Lu Ma sits down.) 

FENG: You're tired, I expect. 

LU MA: Not a bit. 

FENG (in high spirits): Well, just wait there a minute while 
I get you a glass of iced water. 

MA: No, don’t bother. I don’t fcel hot. 

LU: Get your mother a bottle of mineral water, Ssu-feng. 
(To his wife.) 1n a big house like this they have everything! 
Now that it’s summer, there’s lemonade, fruit juice, water- 
melon, oranges, bananas, fresh litchis — have what you like. 

MA: No, don’t, Ssu-feng. Don’t listen to your father. We've 
no right to help ourselves to other pcople’s things. You just 
stay here with mc a little longer and then, when Mrs. Chou 
comes, we can sec her together. I'l] enjoy that more than 
all your cold drinks. 

LU: The mistress should be down any minute now. What 
about your headscarf? You don’t scem in much of a hurry 
to take it off. 

MA (with a good-natured smile): Well, well. That’s what 
comes of talking so much. (Beasming at Ssu-feng.) Fancy 
me forgetting that. I only put it on for the train. (She 
removes it.) No smuts on my face, are there? It was so 
dusty on the train. Docs my hair look all right? I don’t 
want to look a sight. 

FENG: No, you're perfcctly all right. You know, you haven’t 
changed a bit these two years you've been away. 

MA: Oh, Feng, I almost forgot. You sce what a bad memory 
I have? I’ve been so busy talking all this time that I’ve 
forgotten to show you the onc thing I’m sure you'll like best 
of all. 

FENG: What is it, Mother? 
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MA (producing a small packet); Have a look. You're sure 
to like it. 

FENG: No, don’t let me sec it yet. Let me try and guess. 

MA: Al right, then; let’s see if you can. 

FENG: Little stone figures? 

MA (shaking her bead): No, you're too big for things like 
that. 

FENG: A little powder-puff? 

MA (shaking ber head again): What use would that be to 
you? 

FENG:  [t must be a little needle-case, then. 

MA (smiling): You're getting warmer. 

FENG: I give up. Let me sce. (She undoes the packet.) 
Why, Mother! A thimble, a silver thimble! Look, Dad, look 
what I've got! (She shows it to Lu Kuei.) 

LU (wvtlout looking at it): Yes, very nice too. 

FENG: But it’s such a pretty thimble! And there’s a precious 
stone sct in it. 

LU: What! (Coming quickly across to inspect it closely.) 
Let's sec it. 

MA: It's a present from the headmaster’s wife. You see, 
the headmaster Jost an important purse. I found it and 
returned it to him, and his wife insisted on giving me a 
present. She brought out a whole lot of little trinkets and 
told mc to choose one — for my daughter, she said. Well, 
this is the one I chose for you. Do you like it? 

FENG: You couldn’t have chosen better, Mother. It’s just 
what I’ve always wanted. 

LU: Huh! Humph! (Handing the thimble back to Ssu-feng.) 
Here you are. (To bis wife.) Trust you to choose paste! 
FENG (contemptuously, ber tongue loosened by the excitement 
of seeing ber mother again): Humph! That’s just like you! 

Even real stones would turn to paste in your hands! 

MA: Ssu-feng, you’re not to speak to your father like that. 

FENG (petulantly): But Mother, you’ve no idea how Dad’s 
been taking it out on me while you've been away. He's 
been bullying me all the time. 


LU (contemptuously): Well, don’t just sit there chattcring 
away in a corner like a couple of poor relations when you 
should be making the most of being in a big house and 
admiring your splendid surroundings. Ssu-feng, show your 
mother all the clothes you’ve bought these last two years. 

FENG: Mother’s not interested in such things. 

LU: And haven’t you got a bit of jewellery of your own, 
too? Bring it out and show her, and then sce who she 
thinks was right: her, who wanted to keep you shut up at 
home, or me? 

MA (to Lu Kuei): IT told you before I went that I wouldn’t 
have my daughter go into service, and every time I’ve 
written to you over the past two years I’ve reminded you 
about it. Yet you still go and — (Suddenly breaking off as 
she remembers that this is no place to discuss family matters, 
and turning to her daughter instead.) Where's Ta-hai? 

FENG: I thought he was waiting for us at the porter’s lodge. 

LU: It’s not you two he’s waiting for, it’s the master he 
wants to sec. (To his wife.) I sent word to you last year 
about Ta-hai. Hc managed to get a job in the mince. — 
Only because I put in a word for him here, though. 

FENG (finding ber father’s repeated boasting distasteful): You 
needn’t keep harping on that, Dad. Hadn’t you better go 
and look after Ta-hai? 

LU: Oh, well. I’d forgotten all about him. (Going towards 
the centre door, then stopping and turning for a last few 
words.) You'd better stay here in this room for the time 
being and not go roaming around all over the place, because 
the mistress will be down any minute. (He goes out.) 
(Once he is out of the room, Lu Ma and her daughter relax. 
They look at cach other with a wry smile.) 

MA (holding out ber bands to Ssu-feng): Let me have a good 
look at you, child. 

(Ssu-feng goes across to ber mother.) 

FENG: You’re not cross with me, are you, Mother? 

MA: No. What’s done is done. — But why have you kept 
quiet about it all this time? 
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FENG: I didn’t dare tell you, because I was afraid you’d be 
angry with me. — Though I don’t see that it matters all 
that much really that I should be in service like this. 

MA: You don’t imagine it’s because I don’t like being poor, 
do you? Or that I’m afraid of having people laugh at us 
because we're poor? No, child, it’s not that at all, I’ve 
learned to accept all that. The thing that really worries 
me is that you’re still very young, and you might easily go 
and do something foolish. (FTeatving a sigh.) Well, there’s 
no need to talk about it now. (She gets up.) I wonder 
what your mistress wants to see mc about. Strange, isn’t it? 

FENG: I suppose it is. (Becoming apprehensive, but still 
frying to be optimistic.) Though, you know, Mother, the 
mistress here hasn’t got many friends. She's heard that 
you can rcad and write, so perhaps she feels you've got 
something in common and wants to have a little chat with 
you about that. 

MA: D’you think so? (She looks slowly rennd the room at 
the furniture, then poinis to the old burean with the mirror 
on it.) This room’s very clegantly furnished — though the 
furniture looks rather too old. 

FENG: It is, too. It’s all thirty years old. They say his first 
wife was very fond of all these things — the young master’s 
mother, that is. They did have some clumsy furniture in 
those davs, didn’t they? 

MA (dabbing her face with a handkerchief): That’s funny — 
why should all the windows be kept closed in this weather? 

rENG: Yes, it is queer, isn't it? One of the master’s queer 
notions. He will have the windows closed in the summer: 

MA (trying to remember something): You know, Feng, I seem 
to have scen this room somewhere before. 

FENG (laughing): Wave you? You must have becn thinking 
2bout me too much, and come here in a dream. 

MA: Yes, it does seem like a drcam.— J can’t get over it, 
it all looks so familiar. (She bangs her head.) 

FENG (alarmed): Ma, Mother, are you fecling all right? It 
must be the heat. Shall I go and get you a glass of water? 

MA: No, I’m all right. Don’t go. 
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FENG: What’s the matter with you, Mother? 

MA (scrutinizing everything in the room and lost in thought): 
Strange — (reaching out and grasping Ssu-jeng by the hand) 
Ssu-feng! 

FENG (feeling her mother's Lauds): Why, your hands are like 
ice, Mother. 

MA: Don’t worry. I’m all tight. It really docs sccm as if 
I’ve been here before, though — if not in body, then in spirit. 

FENG: Oh, don’t be so silly, Mother. Wow can you have 
been here before? It’s twenty ycars since they moved up 
north here, and you were still living down south then, 
wercn’t you? 

MA: I can’t help that. I still say I’ve been here before. 
These pieces of furniture — I've seen them before somewhere 
— though where, I just can’t think. 

FENG: What are you looking at, Mother? 

MA: The bureau, that bureau there. (Her voice dwindles to 
a whisper as she racks her brains to remember.) 

FENG: Qh, that used to belong to the first mistress, the one 
who died. 

MA (to herself): No, it can’t be, it can't be. 

FENG (feeling sorry for ber mother): Don't talk anv more, 
Mother. Just relax for a while. 

MA: It’s all right. —I gathcred when I was down at the 
porter’s lodge just now that there are two sons. 

FENG: Yes, there are. Very nice, both of them. In fact, 
all the Chous are very nicc people. 

MA: ‘The Chous? Is that their name? 

FENG: Now Mother. Didn’t you have to ask the way to 
the Chous’ when you came. You can’t have forgotten 
already. You must have got a touch of the sun on your 
way here. T’ll get you a drink of water. (As she goes past 
the bureau.) Look, Mother, here’s a photo of the master’s 
first wife. (She brings the photograph across and holds it 
over ber mother’s shoulder [rom behind for ber to look at.) 

MA (laking the photograph and looking at it): Oh! (She is 
too astonished ta say anoiber word.) 


FENG (still standing bebind ber): You can see how good- 
looking she was. She was the eldest son’s mother. They 
say I look like her. It’s a pity about her dying. 

(Lu Ma’s band trembles as it bolds the photograph.) 

FENG: Mother! 

MA: Get me a drink of water. 

FENG: You'd better come over here. (She takes ber moth- 
er's arm and leads her across to the large sofa.) 

(Lu Ma still bas the photograph clutched tightly in ber band.) 

FENG: Just lie down here for a minute. I'll go and get you 
some water. (She hurries out into the dining-room.) 

MA: Oh, my God! ... So I’m dead. — But this photo, 
and this furniture. ... Can it be truc? Oh, isn’t the 
world big cnough to— ? To think that after all these years 
of misery my own poor child should have to go and find 
herself in his — his house of all places. Oh, God! 

(Ssu-feng comes in with the water.) 

FENG: Here you are, Mother. 

(Lu Ma drinks.) 

FENG: Fcel a bit better now? 

MA: Mn, yes, I’m all right now. You’re coming straight 
home with me, Ssu-feng. 

FENG (surprised): Why, what's the matter now? 

(Fan-yi’s voice calls “Ssu-feng!” from the dining-room.) 

FENG (stopping to listen): It’s the mistress. 

FAN-YI’S VOICE:  Ssu-feng! 

FENG: Yes, madam? 

FAN-YI’S VOICE: Come here, Ssu-feng, where have you put 
the master’s raincoat? 

FENG (loudly): Im just coming. (To ber mother.) 1 won't 
be a minute, Mothcr. 

MA: Go on, then. 
(Ssu-feng goes out. Lu Ma looks all round the room, then 
goes across to the bureau and puts the photograph back. 
Suddenly hearing footsteps from the garden, she turns round, 
waiting.) 
(Lu Kuei comes in through the centre door.) 

LU: Where’s Ssu-feng? 
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MA: Her mistress shouted for her. 

LU: Well, when you sec the mistress presently, tell her she 
ncedn’t send the raincoat along when she’s found it, because 
the master will be coming along here himself as he wants 
to see her about something. 

MA: You say the master’s coming along to this room here? 

LU: Yes, and make surc you tell her properly, because if you 
don’t and she’s not here when he comes, the old man will 
go right up in the air. 

MA: You'd better tell her yourself. 

LU: I’m up to my eycs in work with all these servants to 
look after. I haven't got time to stand about here. 

MA: Well, I’m going home. I won't be sccing your mistress 
after all. 

LU: But why not? She’s sent for you, and you never know: 
She might have somcthing important to sec you about. 

MA: I’m taking Ssu-feng home with me. She won't be 
working here any longer. 

LU: What! Who d’you think you — 

(Fan-yi enters from the dining-room.) 

LU: Madam! 

FAN (speaking back into the dining-room): Bring the other 
two as well, Ssu-feng, and let the master choose. (Turning 
to Lu Ma.) Ah, you'll be Ssu-feng’s mother, I think? I'm 
softy I’ve kept you waiting all this time. 

LU: You shouldn’t apologize to her, madam. You’ve done 
her a great honour by allowing her to come and pay her 
respects to you. 

(Ssu-feng enters from the dining-room with the raincoats.) 

FAN: Won’t you sit down? You must have been waiting a 
long time. 

MA (looking Fan-yi up and down, but not sitting down): Only 
a few moments, madam. 

FENG: Shall I take all three raincoats along to the master, 
madam? 

LU: The master wants them left here as he’s coming along 
for them himself. Oh, and madam: he said would you 
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please wait for him here, as he’d like to have a word with 
you. 

FAN: Very well. (To Ssu-feng.) Go to the kitchen and sec 
how they’re getting on with dinner. Make sure they know 
what's wanted. 

FENG: Very good, madam. (Shooting a glance first at Lu 
Kuer and then, apprebensively, at Fan-yi, she goes out 
through the centre door.) 

FAN: Lu Kuci, tell the master i'm engaged here with Ssu- 
feng’s mother and that I'll let him know when I’m ready 
to sec him. 

LU: Very good, madam. (He does not move.) 

FAN (seeing that he is still there): “Was there something else 
you wanted to sce me about? 

IU: Yes, madam: this morning the master had me make an 
appointment for you with the German doctor. 

FAN: I know. Master Chung’s already told me about it. 

LU: The master was just saying that he'd like you to sec the 
doctor as soon as he arrives, madam. 

FAN: All right. You can go now. 

(Liu Kuei goes out through the centre door.) 

FAN (46 Lu Ma): Let’s sit down, then. Make yourself at 
home. (She sits down on a sofa.) 

MA (sitting down on a nearby chair): The moment I got off 
the train, I was told you wanted to sce me. 

FAN: Yes, I’d heard so much about you from Ssu-feng: she 
tells me you’ve had an education and that you come from 
a very good family. 

MA (“of wishing to bring up the past): Ssu-feng’s a silly child. 
Not much sense. She must have been a great trial to you. 

FAN: On the contrary, she’s very intelligent and I’m very 
fond of her. I don’t think a girl like her should be in serv- 
ice at all. She should be given a better start in life. 

MA: I realize that. I've been against her going into service 
all along. 

FAN: I know just what you mean. Now, I know you're an 
educated, sensible person, and one can tell at a glance that 
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you're not one for beating about the bush, so I may as well 
tell you straight out why 1 asked you to come. 

MA (baving misgivings): Why, has this gicl of mine been 
behaving in a way that causes gossip? 

FAN (smiling and assumiig an air of complete assurance): Oh 
no, nothing like that. 

(Lu Kuei comes in through the centre door.) 

LU: Madam. 

FAN: What is it? 

LU: Dr. Kramer’s here. He’s waiting in the small drawing- 
room. 

FAN: I have a visitor. 

LU: A visitor? — But the master would like you to sce the 
doctor now, madam. 

FAN: AITl right. You necdn’t wait. 

(Lu Kuei goes ott.) 

FAN (fo Lu Ma): Well, I'd better tell you something about 
the family first. You sec, there arc hardly any women in 
the house. 

MA: I suppose not. 

FAN: In fact, there’s only myself and one or two maids. Then 
there’s my husband, and my two sons. That leaves the rest 
of the servants — all men. 

MA: I see. 

FAN: Ssu-feng’s vcry young; only nineteen, isn’t she? 

MA: Eighteen. 

FAN (with artful guile): Obh yes, that’s right. I remember 
now, she does look about a year older than my son. Yes, so 
young, so attractive — and working away from home. 

MA (anxiously): Look, if Ssu-feng’s done anything that she 
shouldn’t have, you must tell me. Please don’t keep anything 
from me. 

FAN: No, it’s nothing like that. (She saziles again.) She’s 
a vety nice girl. I’m only telling you how things are here. 
I’ve got a son, just seventeen — you may have secn him in 
the garden when you came in — not particularly bright. 

(Lu Kuei comes in from the study.) 


LU: The master’s becoming insistent about you seeing the 
doctor, madam. 

FAN: Is there no one to kecp the doctor company? 

LU: Yes, the master’s with him himself. The superintendent's 
just Icft. | 

FAN: You can tell the master that I’m not ill, nor have I 
asked for a doctor. 

LU: Very good, madam. (He remains where be is.) 

FAN (looking round at him): What are you waiting for? 

LU: JI thought there might be something further, madam. 

FAN (struck by a sudden thought): Yes, there is something. 
After you’ve told the master what I said, go and find an 
electrician. I’ve just heard that an old electric cable on the 
wistaria-trellis has snapped. It’s trailing loose and it’s live. 
Tell him to get it mended as soon as possible. We don’t 
want any accidents. 

(Lu Kuei goes out through the centre door.) 

FAN (seeing that Lu Ma is on ber feet): There’s no need to 
get up, Mrs. Lu. Phew, this room’s getting more stifling 
than ever. (She gocs across to a window, opens it, then 
returns to ber seat.) Just lately I’ve noticed that my son 
isn’t quite his usual self. Well, to my great surprise, he 
suddenly tells me that he’s very fond of Ssu-feng. 

MA (startled): What! 

FAN: He wants to share his school allowance with her to pay 
for her education. He even says — (with a smile) silly boy! 
— that he wants to marry her. 

MA: You necdn’t go on. I quite understand. 

FAN: Ssu-feng is older than my son, and she’s a very in- 
telligent girl. In a situation like this — 

MA (resenting Fan-yi’s mysterious tone of voice): JY think I 
can trust my daughter. I’m satisfied that she’s a sensible 
girl and knows the difference between right and wrong. 
I've always been against her going into service in a big 
house, but I’ve got confidence in her and I don’t think she 
could have done anything foolish in the two years that she’s 
been with you. 


FAN: Yes, Mrs. Lu, I agree that Ssu-feng’s a sensible girl; 
but now that this unfortunate situation has arisen, well, I’m 
afraid it rather lends itself to misunderstanding. 

MA (wth a sigh): I never expected to find mysclf here today. 
I'm thinking of taking her with me when I go back, so if 
you’d be kind cnough to Iect her Ieave you at once... . 

FAN: Well — if you think it would be for the best, I've got 
nothing against it. Though there is one thing: my son’s 
rather wild, and I’m afraid he may try to see Ssu-feng at 
your home. 

MA: You necdn’t worry about that. I can see now how 
stupid I was: I should never have left her for her father 
to look after. I’m leaving here in three days’ time, so I 
don’t think she'll ever see anything more of the Chous. 
Madam, I’d like to take her away from here at once. 

FAN: Well, if you insist. I'll get the office to make up her 
wages, and her personal belongings can be taken round to 
your house by a servant. — And I'll send a suitcase of some 
of my old clothes which she may have some use for at 
home. 

MA (to herself): My poor child! 

FAN (going up to ber): Don’t take it so much to heart, Mrs. Lu. 
If you have any difficulty with money because of this, please 
don’t hesitate to come and see mc. You can rely on me to 
help you. Now, take her home whcre you can look after 
her. With a good mother like you to guide her, she’ll be 
much better off than working here. 

(Chou Pu-yuan enters from the study.) 

CHOU: Fan-yi! 

(Fan-yi turns, while Lu Ma slips away into a corner.) 

CHOU: Why haven’t you gone yet? 

FAN (all innocence): Gone where? 

CHOU: Aren't you awave you’re keeping Dr. Kramer waiting? 

FAN: Dr. Kramer? Who’s he? 

CHOU: Why, the Dr. Kramer that you saw before. 

FAN: But there’s nothing wrong with me now. 

CHOU (patiently): Dr. Kramer’s been a good friend of mine 
since we first met in Germany. Specializes in nervous 
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troubles. Your nerves are a little upset, but I’m sure he'll 
soon put you right. 

FAN (exploding): What do you mean, my nerves ate upset? 
Why must you all keep saying such wicked things about me? 
There’s nothing the matter with me, I tell you, nothing at 
all! 

CHOU (coldly): Well, you've got all the symptoms of being 
neurotic — raving and screaming in front of other people, 
and refusing to have a doctor when you're ill, or even admit 
that you're ill. 

FAN: Humph! If there were anything the matter with me, 
it wouldn’t be anything a doctor could cure. (She goes to- 
wards the dining-room door.) 

CHOU (at the top of bis voice): Stop! Where do you think 
you're going? 

FAN (vonchalantly): Im going upstairs. 

CHOU (mperiously): Do as you're told! 

FAN: Take orders from you? (She looks him disdainfully 
wp and down.) And who, pray, do you think you are? 
(Without more ado she goes out through the dining-room.) 

CHOU: Here, somebody! 

(A servant appears.) 

SERVANT: Yes, sir? 

CHOU: The mistress is upstairs. Tell Master Ping to take 
Dr. Kramer up to her room. 

SERVANT: Very good, sir. 

CHOU: And tell Master Ping to ask the doctor to excuse me. 
I'm tired and Ill have to leave him on his own. 

SERVANT: Very good, sir. (He goes out.) 

CHOU (lights a cigar, then, noticing the raincoats on the table, 
addresses Lu Ma): Are these the raincoats the mistress 
hunted out? 

MA (looking at him): I think so. 

CHOU: Well, they’re the wrong ones. They’re all new ones. 
It’s my old one that I want, tell her. 

MA: Um. 


CHOU (secing that she does not stir): Don’t you know that 
scrvants arcn’t allowed to be in this room unless they’re sent 
for? 

MA: No, I didn’t know that, sir. 

CHOU: Are you a new servant here? 

MA: No, I came to see my daughter. 

CHOU: Your daughter? 

MA: My daughter Ssu-feng. 

CHOU: Then you’ve got into the wrong room. 

MA: Oh. — Will that be all, sir. ; 

CHOU (indicating the open window): Who's opened that 
window? 

MA: Oh, yes. (She strolls across to the window: as if quite 
at bome bere, closes it, then goes slowly towards the centre 
door.) 

CHOU (suddenly struck by something odd about the way she 
closes the window): Wait a minute. 

(Lu Ma stops.) 

CHOU: Who — what’s your name? 

MA: Lu. 

CHOU: I see, Lu. You don't sound like a northerner from 
your accent. 

MA: You're guite right: I’m not. I’m from Kiangsu. 

CHOU: It sounds rather like a Wusih accent. 

MA: Well, I was born and bred in Wusih. 

CHOU (deep in thought): Wusih, eh? Wusih. ... (Sad- 
denly.) When were you there, in Wusih? 

MA: About thirty years ago. 

CHOU: So you were in Wusih thirty years ago, eh? 

MA: Yes. Thirty years ago. JI remember we still didn’t use 
matches in those days. 

CHOU (deep in thought again): Thirty years ago. .. . Yes, 
it’s a long time. Let’s see, I must have been in my twenties 
then. Yes, I was still in Wusih then. 

MA: So you're from Wusih too, aren't you, sir? 

CHOU: Yes. (Meditatively.) Nicc place, Wusih. 

MA: Yes, very nice. 

CHOU: And you say you were there thirty years ago? 
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MA: That’s right, sir. 

CHOU: Something happencd in Wusih thirty years ago, quite 
a to-do — 

MA: Oh. 

CHOU: You know the incident I mean? 

MA: Well, I might still remember if I knew what you were 
referring to, sift. 

CHOU: Oh, it happened so long ago that I expect everyonc’s 
forgotten all about it. 

MA: You never know. There may be someone who still 
remembers it. 

CHOU: I’ve asked dozens of people who were in Wusih at 
that timc, and I’ve sent people down to make inquiries on 
the spot; but the people who were there at the time arc 
cither getting on in years or else they’re dead, and the few 
who are still alive either knew nothing about it or clse 
they’ve forgotten all about it. Though you might know. 
Well, there was a family in Wusih thirty ycars ago called 
the Meis. 

MA: The Mcis? 

CHOU: There was a young lady in the family, a clever girl, 
and very decently behaved, too. One night, she suddenly 
went and drowned herself. Then, afterwards — you heard 
about it? 

MA: I don’t think so. 

CHOU: Oh. 

MA: Though I did know a girl by the namc of Mei, but that 
was twenty-seven years ago. 

CHOU: Oh? Tell me about her. 

MA: But she wasn’t a lady, and not particularly clever — and 
not very well behaved either, by all accounts. 

CHOU: Perhaps — perhaps you’re talking about the wrong 
girl. — Though I’d like you to go on, all the same. 

MA: Well, this girl Mei threw herself in the river one night, 
though she wasn’t alone: she was holding in her arms a 
three-day-old baby boy. She’s been leading a rather irreg- 
ular life, so they said. 

CHOU (wincing): Ohp 
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MA: She was a low-class girl who'd been getting above 
herself. It seems she’d been having an affair with a gentle- 
man’s son by the name of Chou, and that she’d had two 
sons by him. Well, a matter of three days after the second 
one was born, this young Mr. Chou suddenly turned her out. 
The elder child was left with the family, but the new-born 
baby was in her arms when she threw herself in the river. 
That was on a New Year's Eve. 

CHOU (with beads of perspiration on bis forehead): Oh! 

MA: But she was no lady, only the daughter of a maid at the 
Chous’ in Wusih. Her name was Shih-ping. 

CHOU (looking up): What's your namc? 

MA: My namc’s Lu, sir. 

CHOU (heaving a sigh and becoming lost in thought): Yes, 
Shih-ping, Shih-ping, that was the name. Thcy say some 
poor man found her body and had it buricd. Could you 
make inquiries and find out where her grave is? 

MA: But I don’t sec why you take such an interest in all this 
business, sir. 

CHOU: She was a sort of relative of ours. 

MA: A relative? 

CHOU: Yes, er — we'd like to look after her grave. 

MA: Oh, but therc’s no need to do that. 

CHOU: How do you mean? 

MA:  Shce’s still alive. 

CHOU (shaken): What! 

MA: She never died. : 

CHOU: Still alive, you say? But I don’t sce how she can 
be. I saw her clothes on the bank of the river, and inside 
them was a note she'd Ieft. 

MA: She was rescued, though. 

CHOU: She was? 

MA: But as she was never seen in Wusih again after that, 
everybody there thought she was dead. 

CHOU: Where is she now, then? 

MA: She’s living alone, miles away from Wusih. 

CHOU: What about the baby? 

MA: He’s alive, too. 
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CHOU (suddenly standing up): Who are you, anyway? 

MA: I am Ssu-feng’s mother, sir. 

CHOU: H’'m. 

MA:  She’s getting on now. She’s married to a poor man and 
they’ve got a daughter. She doesn’t have an easy time of 
it. 

CHOU: Have you ary idca where she is at the moment? 

MA: I saw her only the other dav. 

CHOU: What! You mean she’s here of all places? In the 
city? 

MA: Yes. not far from here. 

CHOU: Well. I'm damned! 

MA: Would you like to see her, sir? 

CHOU (hurriedly): No, no, not particularly. 

MA: Times are hard for her now. After she Iefe the Chous, 
the young Mr. Cheu married a rich, well-connected young 
lady. But this girl Mci was on her own, far from home. 
without a single relative or friend to help her. And = she 
had this child to support. She did everything — from begging 
to sewing, from working as a maid to being a servant in 
a school. 

CHOU: But why didn’t she go back to the Chous? 

MA: I don't expect the idca appealed to her. For the child’s 
sake she got marricd twice. 

CHOU: She did, ch? 

MA: Yes, and hoth times to very low-class people. She's 
been unlucky in her husbands. Perhaps you’d like to help 
her in some way, sit? 

CHOU: Well, I think you’d better go now. 

MA: Will that be all, sir? (She gazes at him, Ler eyes filling 
with tears.) 

CHOU: Er — oh, you can tell Ssu-feng to get my old raincoat 
out of the camphor-wood chest — and she can fish out those 
old shirts while she’s about it. 

MA: Old shirts, did you say? 

CHOU: Yes, tell her they're in the very old chest — silk ones, 
with no collars. 
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MA: But aren’t there five of those silk shirts, sic? Which 
one did you want? 

CHOU: What do you mean, “which onc’’? 

MA: Well, hasn’t one of them got a hole burnt in the right 
sleeve, and wasn’t it mended by having a plum-blossom 
embroidered over the hole? And then there’s the one — 

CHOU (startled): A plum-blossom, you say? 

MA: Yes, and the name “Ping” was cmbroidered beside it, 
too. 

CHOU (rising slowly to his feet): Then you — then you — 
you're — 

MA: I used to be one of your servants. 

CHOU: Shih-ping! (dz a@ low voice.) So it is you, then? 

MA: Of course you never expected to sce Shih-ping looking 
so old that even you wouldn’t recognize her. 

(Chou Pu-yuan glances automatically at the photograph on the 
bureau, then looks back at Lu Ma.) 
(There is a long pause.) 

CHOU (suddenly stern): What did you come here for? 

MA: I didn’t ask to come. 

CHOU: Who sent you here, then? 

MA (bitterly): Fate! Unjust fate brought me here! 

CHOU (coldly): So you’ve found me, after more than twenty 
years. 

MA (indignantly): But I haven’t, I haven’t been looking for 
you. I thought you were dead long ago. TI never expected to 
find myself here today. It’s fate that meant us to meet again. 

CHOU: Well, you might be a bit calmer about it. We've both 
got familics of our own now. If you think you’ve got a 
grievance, let’s at least begin by dispensing with all these 
tears. We're a bit too old for that sort of thing. 

MA: Tears? I’ve cried my cyes dry long ago. No, I’ve got 
no grievance: all I’ve got left is hatred, and regret, and the 
memory of the misery I’ve gone through, day in day out, 
for the past twenty years and more. Though I expect you’ve 
forgotten what you did: twenty-seven yeats ago, on New 
Year's Eve, just three days after I’d given birth to your 
second child, you turned me out of your house in a snow- 
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storm, because you were in a hurry to get rid of me so that 
you could marry a young lady with money and position. 

CHOU: What’s the point of raking up old scores after all 
these years? 

MA: The point? Because our young Mr. Chou has bcen a 
success in life and is now a respectable member of socicty! 
I didn’t succeed in killing myself after 1 was turned out by 
your family, but the shock killed my mother. And your 
family forced me to leave my two babies behind at your 
house. 

CHOU: But you took the younger one with you, didn’t you? 

MA: Yes, your mother cventually let me take him — but only 
because she thought he wouldn't survive long. (To herself.) 
My God! It all seems like a bad dream! 

CHOU: I don’t sce the need to go on raking up the past like 
this. 

MA: But I do! I do! I’ve kept it pent up inside me more 
than twenty years, and now it’s got to come out! After you 
marricd and moved out of the district I thought I’d never 
see you again for the rest of my life. The last thing I 
expectcd was that my own daughter would come to work 
in your house of all places and follow in her mother’s 
footsteps. 

CHOU: No wonder Ssu-feng’s the image of you. 

MA: I waited on you, and now my child is waiting on your 
sons. It’s a punishment. That’s what it is: a punishment. 

CHOU: Now, steady on. Let’s be sensible about it. I’m not 
as cold-blooded as you think. You don’t imagine anyone 
can stifle his conscience as easily as that? You’ve only got 
to look at this room: all your favourite furniture of the old 
days is here. I’ve kept it all these years to remember you 
by. 

MA (with bent bead): Um. 

CHOU: I always remember your birthday, April the 
eighteenth. So far as everyone here is concerned you were 
my lawful wedded wife. Remember how you insisted on 
keeping the windows closed because of your delicate health 
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after you had Ping? Well, I still keep them closed in 
memory of you to help make up for the wrong I did you. 

MA (with a sigh): Please don’t go on. We're both too old 
for that sort of thing. 

CHOU: I couldn’t agrec more. Now we can have a straight 
talk. 

MA: I don’t think thcre’s anything to talk about. 

CHOU: On the contrary. You don’t seem to have altered 
much in temperament — Lu Kuci strikes me as being rather 
a shifty character. 

MA: You’ve got nothing to worry about on that score. He'll 
never know anything about it. 

CHOU: Which is a good thing for both of us. There is one 
other thing I’d like to know: what’s become of the boy you 
took with you? 

MA: He’s working at your mine. 

CHOU: I mean, where is he at this moment? 

MA: In the porter’s lodge, waiting to see you. 

CHOU: What! Lu Ta-hai? You mean — he’s my son? 

MA: He certainly is! Only he and you arc poles apart. 

CHOU (wryly): And so my own flesh and blood turns 
against me and foments a strike in my mine! 

MA: Don’t think he’ll own you as his father, though. 

CHOU (suddenly): All right! Let’s have it! How much do 
you want? 

MA: What do you mean? 

CHOU: To keep you in your old age. | 

MA (with a twisted smile): Ha! So you still think I came 
here purposely to blackmail you, do you? 

CHOU: All right, let’s say no more about that for the moment. 
T’ll tell you first of all what I propose to do. Well now, Lu 
Kuei will have to go, and Ssu-feng can’t very well stay here, 
either. However — 

MA: You needn’t be afraid. You think I’d blackmail you 
with our relationship? Don’t worry, I won’t. In three days’ 
time I'll be going back to where I came from, and I'll be 
taking Ssu-feng with me. This is all a bad dream. I just 
couldn’t bear to stay in the place any longer. 
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CHOU: Good idea. I'll pay all your fares and expenses. 

MA: You'll do what? 

CHOU: It'll make me feel a bit better. 

MA: Oh no, you don’t! (She fanghs derisively.) Do you 
imagine I’d fall back on your charity now, after managing 
single-handed for twenty-seven ycars? 

CHOU: All right, all right. What is it you want, anyway? 

MA (after a pause): Well, there is — there is one thing I'd 
like. 

CHOU: And what’s that? — Mm? 

MA (blinded by tears): T—I just want to have a last look at 
my son Ping. 

CHOU: You want to sce him? 

MA: Yes. Where is he? 

CHOU: He’s upstairs with his stepmother and her doctor. | 
can send for him now if you like. Though — (be hesitates) 
he’s grown up now, and he — (hesitating) he thinks his 
mother’s been dead for years now. 

MA: Now you don’t imagine I’m going to fall on his neck 
in a flood of tears and tell him I’m his long-lost mother, 
do you? I’m not as silly as that. I quite realize that I’m 
not the sort of mother that any son could feel proud of. 
I appreciate that his position in life and his education 
wouldn’t allow him to own such a woman as me as his 
mother. I have learned a thing or two all these ycars, you 
know. No, all I want is just to sce him. After all, he is 
my own child. You’ve got nothing to worry about, though: 
even if I did spoil everything for him by telling him, he'd 
still never own me. 

CHOU: So that’s settled, then. Dll have him down here and 
Ict you have a look at him, and after that, no Lu will ever 
set foot inside this house again. 

MA: Al right, then. And I hope I'll never set eyes on you 
again as long as I live. 

CHOU (taking a cheque-book from an inside pocket and 
making out a cheque): Fair enough. Here’s a cheque of 
five thousand dollars, which I hope you'll accept. I hope 
itll help to make up for the wrong I’ve done you. 
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(Lu Ma takes the cheque and tears it up.) 

CHOU: Shih-ping! 

MA: No amount of your money can cancel out all these years 
of heart-break. 

CHOU: But you — 

(He is cut short by angry voices outside. Lu Ta-hai’s voice 
is heard shouting “Get out of my way. I'm going in.” Then 
come the voices of several footmen: “Stop. You can’t go 
in. Tbe master’s resting.”” The noise of a struggle follows.) 
CHOU (going to the centre door): Come hcre, somebody! 
(A servant appears in the doorway.) 

CHOU: Who’s that making all that noise? 

SERVANT: It’s that miner, Lu Ta-hai. He won’t be rca- 
sonable about it, but insists on seeing you now, sit. 

CHOU: 1 see. (He hesitates a moment.) You'd better let him 
come in, then. Wait a minute: send someone upstairs for 
Master Ping. I want to see him. 

SERVANT: Very good, sir. (He goes out through the centre 
door.) 

CHOU (to Lu Ma): Don’t be so pig-headed, Shih-ping. If 
you don’t take the money, you'll regret it one day. 

(Lu Ma looks at bim without so much as a word.) 
(Three or four servants bring in Lu Ta-hai. He stands on 
the left with the servants clustering round him.) 

HAI (aoticing bis mother): Mother, 1 didn’t know you were 
still here. 

CHOU (sizing bim up): What's your name? 

HAI: Don’t you put on airs with me. Arc you trying to tell 
me you don’t know who I am? 

CHOU: All I know is that you were the biggest trouble-maker 
during the strike. 

HAI: Precisely. That’s why I’ve come to pay you a visit. 

CHOU: What is it you want? 

HAI: As chairman of the board of directors you know very 
well what I want. 

CHOU (shaking his bead): I’m afraid I don’t. 

HAI: We’ve come all this way from the mine, and since six 
o'clock this morning I’ve been cooling my heels in your 
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porter’s lodge, just so that I can ask you, Mr. Chairman, 
what exactly you're going to do about our demands. Do 
you accept them or not? 

CHOU: H’m. — What's become of the other three rcpresent- 
atives, then? 

HAI: I'll tell you: they’re busy enlisting the support of other 
trade unions. 

CHOU: Isee. But didn’t they tell you anything else? 

HAI: It’s none of your business what they told me. — And 
now I want to know what exactly you think you're plaving 
at, blowing hot and cold all the time. 

(Chou Ping comes in from the dining-room. Seeing that his 
father has company, he turns to go.) 

CHOU (catching sight of Chou Ping): Don’t go, Ping. (Cle 
glances at Lu Ma.) 

PING: Very well, Father. 

CHOU (gesturing to one side): Come and stand here by me. 
(To Ta-hai.) You'll find you need something more than 
mere cmotion if you're going to be a negotiator. 

HAI: Humph! Don’t think I don’t know your tricks! I know 
them all. All this hanging about and putting off is to give 
you time to buy over a few miserable blacklegs. You're 
just keeping us here out of the way uatil you've donc it. 

CHOU: I must admit that that supposition is not entirely 
inaccurate. 

HAI: But you’re wasting your time. The miners are solid 
behind the strike this time, and they're properly organized. 
This time we representatives arc not coming to you on our 
bended knees. Get that straight: we’re not on our bended 
knees. If you accept our demands, well and good; if not, 
then the strikc goes on until you do. We know just how 
long you can Jast out: two months, and you'll have to close 
down. 

CHOU: So you think all these representatives and leaders of 
yours are reliable, ch? 

HAI: At Icast they’re much more reliable than anybody in 
your money-grabbing concerns. 


CHOU: Then let me show you something. 

(He looks for a telegram on the table. A servant hands it to 
him. Just at this moment Chou Chung slips unobtrusively 
in from the study and stands there listening.) 

CHOU (handing the telegram to Lu Ta-bai): This telegram 
came from the mine yesterday. 

HAI (reading it): What! They've gone back! (Putling the 
telegram down.) ‘They can’t have done. | 
CHOU: The miners went back yesterday morning. You mean 

to say you didn’t know, and you one of thcir representatives? 

HAI (angrily): So the mine police can get away with opening 
firc on the miners and killing thirty of them, eh? (He bursts 
out laughing.) Huh, it’s a fake. You faked this telegram 
yourselves to split us. What a dirty, low trick! 

PING (unable to contain himself any longer): Who do you 
think you are? How dare you speak like that! 

CHOU: You keep out of this! (To Lu Ta-bai.) So you have 
complete confidence in the other representatives who came 
with you, che 

HAI: All right, don’t waste your breath: I know what you're 
getting at. 

CHOU: Very well, then, what if I show you the written agrec- 
ment to call off the strike? 

HAI (laughing): You needn’t try and bluff me: I wasn’t 
born yesterday. An agreement doesn’t mean a thing with- 
out the representatives’ signatures on it. 

CHOU: Get the agrecment. 

(A servant goes into the study and returns with a document, 
which be bands to Chou Pu-yuan.) 

CHOU: There you are: the agreement, complete with the 
signatures of the other three. 

HAI (looking at it): What! (Slowly.) They’ve signed it. All 
three of them. (Reaching out for the document to examine 
it more closely.) How could they just sign like that, without 
consulting me? They can’t just ignore me like this! 

CHOU (w«bhipping the document away and handing it to a 
servant): So there you are, you young fool. Shouting and 
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blustering won’t get you anywhere: experience is what you 
want. 

H{AI: Where are the other threc? 

CHOU: They caught a train back last night. 

FAI (as the scales finally fall from bis eyes): So the three of 
them have double-crossed me, the spineless rats! And sold 
their mates, too! So your moncy’s done the trick again, you 
nasty pieces of work! You're all the samc, you bosses! 

PING (angered): Why, you insolent scoundrel! 

CHOU: Hold your tongue. (Turning back to Lu Ta-hbai.) 
You’re no longer in a position to speak to me, Lu Ta-hai — 
the firm’s already sacked you. 

HAI: Sacked me! 

CHUNG: That’s not playing the game, Father. 

CHOU (turning to Chou Chung): You shut up and get out! 
(Chou Chung departs in high dudgeon through the centre 
door.) 

HAI: All right, then. (Grinding bis teeth.) Your dirty tricks 
arc nothing new to me. You'd stoop to anything so long 
as there was moncy in it. You get the police to mow down 
your men, and then you — 

CHOU: How dare you! 

MA (going to Lu Ta-hai): Come on, let’s go. That’s enough. 

HAI: Yes, and I know all about your record too! When you 
contracted to repair that bridge over the river at Harbin, you 
delibcratcly breached the dyke — 

CHOU (harshly): Get out of here! 

SERVANTS (tugging at Lu Ta-bai): Come on! Outside! Out! 

HAI: You drowned two thousand two hundred coolies in cold 
blood, and for cach life lost you raked in three hundred 
dollars!) I tell you, creature, you’ve made your moncy by 
killing people, and you and your sons stand accursed for 
ever! And now on top of that you — 

PING (4urling himself on Lu Ta-hai and striking him twice in 
the face): Take that, you lying swine! 

(Lu Ta-bai returns a blow, but is seized and held by the 
servants.) 

PING: Give him what for! 
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HAI (to Chou Ping): You —! 

(The servants set upon him. Blood appears on bis face.) 

CHOU (harshly): Stop! Leave him alone! 

(The servants stop but still keep bold of Lu Ta-bai.) 

HAI (struggling): Let go of me, you hooligans! 

PING (¢o the servants): Hustle him outside! 

MA (breaking down): You are hooligans, too! (Going across 
to Chou Ping.) You're my — mighty frce with your fists! 
What right have you to hit my son? 

PING: Who are you? 

MA: I’m your — your victim’s mother. 

HAT: Take no notice of the rat, Mother. You don’t want 
them sctting on to you, as well. 

MA (staring dazedly at Chou Ping’s face, then bursting into 
fears again): Oh, Ta-hai, let’s go! Let’s get out of here! 
(Lu Ta-hai is shepherded out by the servants, followed by 
Lu Ma. Only Chou Pu-yuan and Chou Ping remain on the 
stage.) 

PING (apologetically): Father. 

CHOU: You might have been less impetuous. 

PING: But the fellow had no right to throw mud at you like 
that. 

(A pause.) 

CHOU: Did your mother see the doctor? . 

PING: Yes, but he couldn’t find anything wrong with her. 

CHOU: H’m. (Lost in thought for a while, then, abruptly.) 
Here, somebody! 

(A servant comes in through the centre door.) 

CHOU: Tell the mistress I’ve dismissed Lu Kuei and Ssu-feng, 
so she can make up their wages. 

SERVANT: Very good, sir. 

PING: But I say! What have they done wrong? 

CHOU: Aren’t you aware that this fellow we had here just 
now is also a Lu Ssu-feng’s brother, in fact? 

PING (taken aback): That fellow Ssu-feng’s brother? Why, 
Father — 
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CHOU (to the servant): Tell the mistress that the office is to 
givc Lu Kuei and Ssu-feng two months’ extra pay, but thcy 
must leave the house today. That’s all. 

(The servant goes out through the dining-room.) 

PING: But, Father, Ssu-feng and Lu Kuei have both been 
excellent scrvants, and very loyal. 

CHOU: H’m. (Yawming.) I’m tired. ‘Think Ill go and 
have a rest in the study. Tell them to bring me a cup of 
Yunnan tea — strong. 

PING: Very well, Father. 

(Chon Pu-ynan goes into the study.) 

PING (beaving a sigh): Phew! (He burries towards the centre 
door.) 

(Just at that moment Chou Chune comes in through the 
same door.) 

CHUNG (anxiously): Ping, where’s Ssu-feng? 

PING: I’ve no idea. 

CHUNG: Is it true that Fathcr’s dismissed her? 

PING: Yes, and Lu Kuei, too. 

CHUNG: | Even if her brother did upsct Father, he got a good 
hiding for it, didn’t he? No point in taking it out on the 
girl, is there? 

PING: Go and ask Father. 

CHUNG: But it’s quite preposterous. 

PING: Yes, isn’t it? 

CHUNG: Where is Father? 

PING: In the study. 

(Chou Chung goes into the study, leaving Chou Ping pacing 
up and down. Ssu-feng comes in through the centre door, 
drying ber eyes.) 

PING (4urrying across to ber): Ym sorry, Ssu-feng. I really 
had no idea who he was. 

(Ssu-feng gestures helplessly. Her heart is too full for words.) 

PING: Your brother shouldn’t have said such wild things, 
though. 

FENG: No use bringing it up again. (She makes straight for 
the dining-room.) 
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PING: Where are you off to now? 

FENG: I'm going to pack my things. It’s good-bye now. Since 
you'll be leaving tomorrow, I may never see you again. 

PING: No, don’t go. (He stands in ber way.) 

FENG: No, let me go. Don’t you realize we’ve already got 
the sack from this place? 

PING (4urt): Feng, you — you don’t blame me, do you? 

FENG: I knew it would end up like this sooner or later. 
Don’t come to sce me tonight whatever you do. 

PING: But — what about the future? 

FENG: Well — we'll just have to wait and see. 

PING: Yes, Ssu-feng, I will sec you this evening —I must. 
I’ve got so many things to talk over with you. Ssu-feng, 
you — 

FENG: No. Whatever happens you mustn't come. 

PING: Then you'll have to find some cther way of sceing me. 

FENG: Therc isn’t any other way. Can’t you see how things 
are? 

PING: Whatever you say, I’m coming round. 

FENG: No, you mustn’t. Don't be a fool. I absolutcly 
forbid you — 

(Chou Fan-yi enters from the dining-room.) 

FENG: Oh, madam. 

FAN: Oh, I didn’t know you two were here. (To Ssu-feng.) 
I'll have your things sent round in a short while. Either 
your father can take them, or clse one of the servants can 
come. — Where do you live? 

FENG: No. 10, Almond Blossom Lane. 

FAN: Don’t Iet it upset you. You can come and see me when- 
ever you're free, as often as you like. Yes, I’ll have one of 
the servants take your things along. No. 10, Almond Blossom 
I.ane, you said? 

FENG: Yes. Thank you, madam. 

LU MA’S VOICE: Ssu-feng! Ssu-feng! 

FENG: Yes, Mother? I’m in here. 

(Lx Ma comes in through the centre door.) 

MA: Come on, Ssu-feng, pack up your odds and ends and 

Ict’s go before it comes on to pour. 
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(Noise of wind, and distant thunder approaching.) 

FENG: All right, Mother. 

MA (/o Fan-yi): Vill say good-bye to you now, madam. (To 
her daughter.) Thank your mistress for everything, Ssu-feng. 

FENG (dropping a curtsey to Fan-yi): Thank you, madam! 
(She gazes tvarfully at Chou Ping, who slowly turns bis 
head away.) 

(Li Ma and Ssu-feng go out through the centre door.) 

FAN: Now, Ping, what were you and Ssu-feng talking about 
just now? 

PING: You've no right to ask me that. 

FAN: Don’t imagine she could ever understand you. 

PING: What do you mean? 

FAN: Don’t try and put me off with lies again. I want to 
know where you said you were going. 

PING: It’s none of your business. I should have thought you 
had more self-respect than ask a thing like that. 

FAN: You must tell me: where is it you’re proposing to go 
tonight? 

PING: I— (abruptly) ’'m going to see her. Now, what are 
you going to do about it? 

FAN (menacingly): Do you realize who she is and who you 
arc? 

PING: No. All I know is that I’m really in love with her 
now, and that she loves me in return. I’m well aware that 
you've known all about it all the time. Since you now 
want to have it out in the open, there’s no reason why I 
should conceal it from you any longer. 

FAN: To think of a well-educated young man like you carry- 
ing on with such a low-class girl, a mere servant’s daughter — 

PING (exploding): How dare you! Who are you to call her 
low class, you of all pcople! 

FAN (with a sneer): Take care. Take care. Don’t drive a 
disappointed woman too hard. She’s capable of anything. 

PING: I’m prepared for the worst. 

FAN: AITl right. Go, then! But be careful — (looking out 
of the window, balf to herself) there’s a storm coming! 

PING (understanding ber): I know. 
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(Chou Pu-yuan comes in from the study.) 

CHOU: Hullo, what are you all talking about? 

PING: I was just telling Mother what had happened. 

CHOU: Have they gone? 

FAN: Yes. 

CHOU: Fan-yi, I’ve gone and made Chung burst into tears 
again. Call him out and calm him down, would you? 

FAN (going across to the door of the study): Chung! Chung! 
(Receiving no answer, she goes into the study.) 
(Outside, wind and thunder howl and roar together.) 
(Chou goes over to the window. A shrieking gust of wind 
sends flower-pots on the window-sill outside crashing to the 
ground.) 

CHOU: Ping, the flower-pots are being blown down by the 
wind. Tell the servants to hurry up and close the shutters. 
I expect there’s a storm coming. 

PING: Very well, Father. (He goes out through the centre 
door.) 
(Chou Pu-yuan stands in front of the window, watching the 
lightning outside.) 


(Curtain) 
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Act Three 


Inside Lu Kuei’s house — at No. 10, Almond Blossom Lane. 

First let us look at the scene outside the house: 

The station clock has struck ten, and the people of Almond 
Blossom Lane, old and young, are taking the air along the 
banks of a pond which, although it is the source of evil ex- 
balations drawn up by the summer sun in the daytime, pro- 
cides late at night an open space where one may catch the 
fresh, cool breezes that blow in from the less crowded area 
of the foreign concessions.* Despite a sharp downpour a mo- 
ment ago, it ts still unbearably hot and close, and the sky is 
dark with thunderclouds, black and ominous. It is the sort of 
weather that makes people feel like sun-scorched blades of 
grass, which, although they bave been moistened by a light 
dew during the night, are still parched inside and thirsting 
for another thunderstorm. Yet the frogs that crouch 
among the reeds by the pond are as untiringly strident as ever. 
The sound of the strollers’ voices comes in desultory snatches. 
From time to time a silent flash of lightning splashes the starless 
sky with a harsh blue glare and for one startled moment shows 
us the weeping willows by the pond, drooping and trembling 
over the water. Then, just as suddenly, it is dark again. 

Then, one by one, the strollers drift away and silence closes 
in on all sides. A rumble of distant thunder seems to cow 
even the frogs into silence; a breeze springs up again and sifts 
through the rustling leaves of the willows. From some echoing 
alleyway comes the lonely, frantic barking of stray dogs. 

Presently the lightning blazes again, stark and terrifying, 
then a jarring burst of thunder goes shuddering across the sky. 


* The imperialist powers furced the government of the Ching dynasty to 
mark off districts in various ports as their concessions. These forcign 
concessions were abolished after the end of the Second World War. 
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In its wake comes a close, oppressive silence, broken only by 
the occasional croaking of a frog and, what is louder, the sharp 
clack of a night-watchman's bamboo “gong.” A storm is about 
to break. 

When the storm does come, it will last right through to the 
final curtain. 

All the audience can see, however, is the interior of Ssu- 
feng’s room. (It is. in fact, the back room of Lu Kuei’s two- 
roomed hut.) Of the scene just described, apart from the 
sounds, the andience can see only what is visible through the 
window in the middle of the back wall. 

Now let us examine Ssu-feng's room: 

The Lus have just finished their evening meal. All four 
of them are in an unpleasant mood, and each of them is oc- 
cupied with his or ber own thoughts. Ta-hai is sitting in a 
corner cleaning something. Lu Ma and Ssu-fene keep an un- 
comfortable silence. The former, ber head bent, is clearing 
away the bowls and chopsticks from the round table in the 
centre of the room. A drink-fuddled Lu Kuei sits slumped 
back in a rickety easy-chair on the left. Monkey-like, be stares 
at his wife from bloodshot eyes and hiccups. He puts bis bare 
feet now on the staves of the chair, now on the floor with bis 
legs sprawled wide apart. He wears a white singlet, sweat- 
soaked and clinging. He fans himself incessantly with a palm- 
leaf fan. 

Ssu-feng is standing in front of the window. Her back is 
towards the audience as she stares anxiously out. From outside 
the window comes the croaking of the frogs and the light- 
hearted voices of passers-by. She seems to be listening uneasily 
for something, and from time to time she looks round at her 
father and then looks swiftly away again in disgust. Beside ber, 
standing against the left wall, is a plank-bed covered with a 
mat and a spotless double quilt. A mat pillow and a palm- 
leaf fan are neatly arranged on it. 

The room is very small and, as is always the case in the houses 
of the poor, the ceiling comes oppressively low over one’s 
head. On the wail over the head of the bed hangs an illustrated 
poster advertising a brand of cigarettes, while on the left-band 
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wall is pasted an old reproduction originally put up as a New 
Year decoration and now very tattered and torn. A_ small 
table stands by the only chair in the room — now occupied by 
Lu Kuei — with a mirror, a comb and various cheap cosmetics 
on it: apparently Ssu-feng’s dressing-table. Along the left- 
hand wall stands a bench, and by the table in the middle of the 
room there is a solitary stool. Under Ssu-feng’s bed, there is 
a trunk draped with a white cloth and with several pairs of 
fashionable shoes, a teapot and several cheap bowls on it. An 
oil lamp with a bright red-paper lampshade stands on the round 
table. The light is not very strong, yet one sees enough of the 
articles on the table to know that it is a woman's bedroom. 

The room bas two doors, of which the one on the left — the 
side where the bed is —is no more than a gaudily patterned 
red curtain hanging over a recess which, besides providing 
storage-space for a beap of coal and bits of old furniture, also 
serves as Ssu-feng’s dressing-room. The door on the right is 
of cracked and battered planks and leads to the front room. 
This is Lu Kuei’s room, and it is in this front room that he and 
bis wife will sleep tonight. From the front room a door opens 
on the muddy path leading to the edge of the pond. Just in- 
side the door between the two rooms, leaning against the wall, 
are several long planks for making a bed with. 

When the curtain rises, Lu Kuei has just delivered a voluble 
and highly-coloured lecture to his family. In the tense silence 
which follows this spirited outburst one can bear the strains 
of some indelicate love-song coming from the direction of the 
pond, mingled with the murmur of conversation from the people 
outside relaxing in the cool of the evening. Inside the room, 
the four beads are bent in silent preaceupation. Hard drinking 
and the effort involved in the delivery of such a forceful lecture 
have bathed Lu Kuei in perspiration from head to foot and 
now he sits with slobbering lips and his face an ugly red. He 
is apparently revelling in bis position of authority as head of 
the family, judging by the gusto with which he brandishes his 
tattered palm-leaf fan and the way he points and gestures with 
it. His sweat-soaked, flesh-draped bead is thrust forward and 
bis glazed eyes swing from one member of bis family to another. 
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Ta-hai is still busy cleaning the object in his hand, which the 
audience now sees to be a pistol. The two women wait in 
silence for Lu Kuei to launch another shrill tirade against then. 
The croaking of the frogs and the voices of street-singers now 
drift in through the window. 

Stull standing in front of the window, Ssu-feng now and then 
heaves a deep sigh. 


LU (coughing): God almighty! (Heatedly.) Just look at you. 
There’s not one of you can look me in the face! 
(Turning to Ta-hai and Ssu-feng.) It’s no good you pre- 
tending not to hear, cither. I’ve worked my fingers to the 
bone to bring you two up, both of you, but what have either 
of you ever done to show your gratitude? (To Ta-hai.) Eh? 
(To Ssu-feng.) Answer me that! (To Lu Ma, who is stand- 
ing by the round table in the centre.) Or perhaps you can 
tell me, secing that they’re your precious children? 

(Silence. From outside comes the sound of someone sing- 
ing to the accompaniment of a Chinese fiddle.) 

HAI (to Ssu-feng): Who’s that still singing at this time of 
night? It’s almost half past ten. 

FENG (listlessly): Oh, some blind man and his wife. They’re 
round here every day. Strect-singers. (She heaves a faint 
sigh as she fans berself.) 

LU: All my life I’ve just had one patch of bad luck after an- 
other, and every time it’s been because some miserable no- 
body has put a spoke in my wheel. Just when I’ve becn 
with the Chous two years and got my children fixed up with 
good jobs, you (pointing at his wife) have to come along 
and undo all that I’ve done. Every time you come home 
there’s trouble. Look at what happened today: I go out to 
fetch an electrician and when I get back what do I find? 
Ssu-feng’s lost her job and I’m out on my neck into the bar- 
gain. If you hadn’t come home, damn you (pointing at 
her again), all this would never have happened! 

HAI (putting down the revolver): If you want to swear at 
me, just get on with it. There’s no need to take it out on 
Mother instead. 
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LU: Me swear at you? As if I'd dare swear at a young gen- 


tleman like you! You, who even swear at rich people to 
their face! 


HAI (losing patience with bim): You get two or three drinks 


inside you and you're off. You’ve been gabbling on and 
on for half an hour now. Can’t you give it a rest? 


J.U: Give it a rest? Not on your life! I’ve just about had 


a bellyful of her, and I'm going to have my say. Oh no, 
I haven’t finished yet! It’s not as if your old dad had 
always been a servant: there was a time when I had pco- 
ple waiting on me. 1 lived like a Jord and had a good time 
— only the best was good cnough. But from the day I mar- 
ried your mother, I started going to rack and ruin. Things 
have been going from bad to worse. Yes, from bad to 
worse... . 


FENG: You know very well it's gambling that’s ruined you! 
HAI: Take no notice of him. Let him ramble on. 
LU (carried away by his own cloquence, as if be has been ithe 


only one to suffer): I tell you, I’ve been going to rack 
and ruin, from bad to worse. I’ve had to swallow insults 
from the people I’ve worked for, as well as insults from you 
lot. But now I haven’t even got any employers to be in- 
sulted by! I’ve just got to stay here and starve to death 
with you! Now just ask yourselves: What have you ever 
done for me that you can be proud of? (He suddenly finds 
that be has nothing to rest his legs on.) Shih-ping, bring 
that stool over here for me to put my legs on. 


HAI (frowning discouragement at his mother): No, Mothcr! 


(Nevertheless, Lu Ma brings the only stool in the room and 
places it at Lu Kuei’s feet. He puts his legs on it.) 


LU (looking across at Ta-bai): And who’s to blame for it all? 
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If you have to go and call people names and upsct them, 
it’s only natural that they’re going to give us the sack. J] 
can't help it if I’m your father, can I? Now just think, Ta- 
hai. Think of me, an old man, having to starve to death 
because of what you’ve done. If I did die, you’d have it 
on your conscience, now wouldn’t your Ehe If I did dic 
like this? 


HAI (rising, unable to contain himself any longer): Get on 
with it and die, then! Who do you think you are, anyway? 

LU (drought back to earth with a jolt): Well, I’m damned! 

sat G } (ogetber): Ta-hai! 

LU (awed by Ta-har's tall, muscular body and the gun in his 
band, he smiles nervously): Well, well! Proper temper the 
lad’s got, hasn’t he! (After a pause.) Though you know, 
on second thoughts, I don’t think it’s all Ta-hai’s fault. 
There isn’t a single decent Chou in the whole of their family. 
I've been with them two years, and what I haven't found 
out about their little antics isn’t worth knowing. Still, it’s 
always the same for people with plenty of money — they 
can get away with anything. The worse they behave the 
more respectable they pretend to be. The more they give 
themselves airs, the nastier their minds, the dirty beasts! 
Look at the way they carried on when I left this afternoon. 
There they were, both of them, trying to smooth mc down 
with their soft-soap. Well, just you wait and see, my heart- 
ies! They think I don’t know about the little capers they 
cut! 

FENG: That’s enough. No scandal, now. 

LU («ith unconscious complacency): Ha! Wait until I start 
putting it all round — about the goings-on between the lady 
of the house and the eldest son: that ought to bring her 
old man himself round to see me on his bended knees, the 
old swine! Ungrateful lot they are! (He coughs with sat- 
isfaction.) Vill show ’cm! (To his daughter.) Where’s my tea? 

FENG: I think you must be drunk, Dad. Didn’t you see me 
put it on the table for you a minute ago? 

LU (picking up the cup, inspecting it and turning back to Ssu- 
feng): What’s this, my lady? Plain water? (He empties 
the cup on the floor.) 

FENG (coldly): Of course it is. There isn’t any tea. 

LU: What the devil do you mean? You know very well I 
always have a nice cup of tea after my dinner! 

HAI: Well, well, so Father would like tea after his dinner. 
(To Ssu-feng.) What do you mean by it, Ssu-feng? Upsetting 
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Father like that! You should have made him a pot of 
best-quality Lungching — it’s only four dollars cighty an 
ounce, 

FENG: Lungching! Why, there isn’t even a pinch of dust in 
the tea-caddy. 

HAI (to Lu Kuei): Hear that? You'll have to make do with 
boiled water and lump it, and stop being so damned fussy. 
(He pours out a cup of boiled water, puts it on the table 
beside Lu Kuei, then walks away.) 

LU: This is my house, and if you don’t like it you can clear 
out. 

HAI (advancing on him): Now, you — 

MA (holding him back): No, don’t do anything, there’s a good 
lad. Don’t quarrel with him, for my sake. 

LU: You really think you’re somebody, don’t you! You 
haven’t been here two days before you manage to cause all 
this upset, and then before I’ve even breathed a word about 
it you're threatening to attack me! Go on, get out of my 
sight! 

HAI (keeping his temper): Ym not staying here any longer 
if he’s going to be like this, Mother. I’m going. 

MA: Don’t be silly. It'll come on to rain any minute. Where 
would you go, anyway? 

HAI: I’ve got some business to attend to. If I don’t pull it 
off I'll probably go rickshaw-pulling. 

MA: Now look here, Ta-hai — 

LU: Out he goes. Don’t stop him. Cocky young whipper- 
snapper! He can get out. Right out. Go on! 

HAI: You’d better watch it. Don’t get me too riled. 

LU (brazening it out): Don’t forget your mother’s here. You 
wouldn’t dare do a thing to mc with her here, you bastard! 

HAI: What was that?p Who do you think you’re swearing 
at? 

LU: At you, you bloody — 

MA (to Lu Kuei): Now shut up and stop making such an 
exhibition of yourself. 
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LU: Me make an exhibition of myself? Look who’s talking! 
At least I didn’t produce bastards — and take one of them 
— (pointing at Ta-hai) along with me when I got married. 

MA (4urt and incensed): Why, you — ! 

HAI (drawing bis pistol): ll —T’ll kill you for that, you old 
swine! 

LU (leaping to his feet and shouting): Welp! Help! He'll 
shoot me! (He stands petrified with fear.) 

FENG (rushing across to Ta-hai and seizing his wrist): Ta- 
hai! 

MA: Put it away, Ta-hai. 

HAI (to Lu Kuei): Now, tell Mother you’re in the wrong, and 
promise that youll never say such vile things to her again. 

LU: Er— 

HAI (taking a step forward): Say it! 

LU (intimidated): If —if— if you put that gun down first. 

HAI (angrily): No. You say it first. 

LU: All right. (To Lu Ma.) It was wrong of me, and I'll 
never say such vile things to you again. 

HAI (pointing to the only chair in the room): And sit over 
there again! 

LU (completely deflated, be sits down on the chair. He hangs 
his bead and mutters to himself): Bastard! 

HAI: Humph! You’re not worth me wasting my energy on! 

MA: Put that gun down, Ta-hai. 

HAI (putting it down and smiling): Don’t worry, Mother. I 
only wanted to put the wind up him. 

MA: Give it to me. Where did you get it from? 

HAI: I brought it from the mine. Police dropped it in the 
scuffle when they fired on us. 

MA: What have you got it on you now for? 

HAI: No particular reason. 

MA: Oh yes, you have. Now tell me. 

HAI (smiling grimly): It’s nothing, really. If the Chous drive 
me to the wall, this will be one way out. 

MA: Nonsense. Give it to me. 

HAI (protesting): Oh, Mother! 
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MA: I told you all about it at dinner. Our family’s finished 
with the Chous, and we'll never mention them again. 

HAI (quietly and slowly): And what about the blood they 
spilt at the mine? What about the slap in the face | got 
from that young Mr. Chou? You expect me to forget these 
things just like that? 

MA: Yes, I do. These scores can never be properly scttled. 
Once you start retaliating there’ll be no end to it. What is 
to be will be. I only wish you don’t have to suffer too much. 

HAI: It’s all right for you, Mother, but I — 

MA (raising ber voice): Now, listen to me, Ta-hai. You're 
my favourite child, and I’ve never talkcd to vou like this 
before; but Ict me tell you this: if you hurt any of the Chous 
— I don’t care whether it’s the master or the young ventle- 
men — if you so much as lay a hand on any of them, I'll 
have nothing more to do with you so long as J live. 

HAI (pleading): But surely, Mother — 

MA (categorically): You ought to know what I’m like by now. 
If you go and do the one thing I just couldn’t bear you to 
do, I'll kill myself before your eyes. Give me that gun. 
(Ta-hai refuses.) 

MA: Give it to me! (She goes up to bim and seizes bold of 
the pistol.) 

HAI (4urt): But Mother, you — 

FENG: Let Mother have it, Ta-hai. 

HAI: All right. You’d better have it, then. But you must 
tell me where you put it. 

MA: Very well, I'll put it in this chest here. (She puts it in 
the chest by the bed.) But — (looking at Fa-bai) Vl take 
it round to the police and hand it in first thing tomorrow 
morning. 

LU: Quite right. That’s the most sensible thing you can do. 

HAI: You shut up! 

MA: ‘Ta-hai, you mustn’t speak to your father like that. 

HAI (looking at Lu Kuei, then turning back to Lu Ma): Well, 
Mother, I’m off now. I'll go down the rickshaw rank and 
see if I can find any of my old mates. 
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MA: Go on, then. But you must be sure to come back. We 
can’t have all the family falling out with each other like 
this. 

HAI: All right. Ill come straight back. (He goes out 
through the outer room on the left.) 

(The sound of Ta-hai closing the outer door is heard.) 

LU (muttering to himself): The bastard! (Turning to Lu Ma.) 
Why didn’t you buy some tea? I told you to, didn’t I? 

MA: We can’t afford it. 

LU: But, Ssu-feng, where’s my moncy? — The wages you 
brought from the Chous’ this afternoon? 

FENG: You mean the two months’ extra pay? 

LU: Yes. There should be sixty dollars altogether. 

FENG (realizing that he will have to be iold the truth sooner 
or later): It’s all gone. To pay off your debts. 

LU: What do you mcan, “all gone’? 

FENG: That fellow Chao was here again not long ago. 
Wouldn’t go away till we’d paid off your gambling debts. 
So Mother gave him the moncy. 

LU (turning to Lu Ma for corroboration): The whole sixty 
dollars? You gave him the lot? 

MA: Yes. Which mcans that your latest gambling debts are 
as good as settled up. 

LU (really anxious now): My God! No wonder you’ve ruined 
me, if that’s the way you carry on. What’s this — quarter- 
day or something? ) 

MA (uzemotionally): It’s better to have all your debts paid. 
I’ve decided to give up this house. 

LU: You’ve what? 

MA: I’m thinking of going back to Tsinan in three days’ time. 
LU: But when you’ve gone there'll still be Ssu-feng and 
myself here. We'll still need the place even if you don’t. 
MA: I’m taking Ssu-feng with me this time. I’m not going 

to leave her hete on her own any more. 

LU (smiling at Ssu-feng): Hear that, Ssu-feng? Your mother 
wants to take you away with her. 

MA: When I went away last time, I didn’t know how this 
job of mine would turn out. I was going to a strange place 
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and I hadn’t got any friends there, and all the while she 
stayed here she’d at least havc Mrs. Chang next door to 
look after her, so naturally I didn’t take her with me. I 
know now that the job’s a steady one, and she’s lost her 
job here, so why shouldn’t I take her with me? 

FENG (alarmed): So you — you really want to take mec with 
your 

MA (i7 a pained voice): Yes. Nothing will ever induce me 
to leave you on your own any more. 

LU: Here, hold on. We'll have to talk all this over properly 
first. 

MA: What is there to talk about? If you feel so inclined 
you can come with us, and we can all go together. Though 
it'll mean Icaving all your cronies that you gamble with if 
you do. 

LU: Tsinan’s the last place I want to go. Though I still don't 
see why you should want to take Ssu-feng with you. 

MA: It’s only natural that a girl should be with her mother. 
It’s just that I had no choice but to leave her here last time. 

LU (glibly): If Ssu-feng stays with me shc won’t have to 
worry about a thing. She'll live in comfort and she’ll only 
mix with the best people. If she goes with you, her life 
won't be worth living. So what's the pointe 

MA (giving him up as hopeless): Oh, it’s no good talking to 
you. You just won’t understand. You'd better ask her if 
she wants to come with me or to stay with you. 

LU: She wants to stay with me, of course. 

MA: Ask her! 

LU (confident of winning): Come here, Ssu-feng. Now, you’ve 
heard what it’s all about. Well, which do you want to 
do? Up to you entirely. Will you go with your mother, or 
stay here with me? 

(Ssu-feng turns round, her face streaming with tears.) 

LU: Well, I’ll be — what are you crying for? 

MA: Oh, Feng! 

LU: Well, come on. It’s not as if you were swearing your 
life away! Who’s it to be? 
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MA (comforting ber): That’s all right, Feng, you can tell me. 
You promised to come with me a little while ago, but per- 
haps you've changed your mind now? Tell me, my dear, 
tell me truly. I'll still love you whichever way you choose. 

LU: You see, you've upset her with all your talk about taking 
her with you. I happen to know that she can’t tear herself 
away from this place. (He smiles.) 

FENG (to Lu Kuei): Oh, go away! (To ber mother.) Don’t 
ask me, Mother. I can’t bear it. Oh, Mother, my dear, 
dear: mother! I will go with you. Oh, Mother! (She flings 
herself sobbing into her mother's arms.) 

MA: There, there, my dear. I know you’ve had a bad time 
of it today. 

LU: See what I mean? She’s too much of a lady with her 
little scenes. She'll find it tough going if she goes with you. 

MA (to ber husband): Be quiet, you. (To Ssu-feng.) I’m sorry 
I didn’t look after you properly. But from now on you'll 
be with me, and no one will take advantage of you. My 
own dear child. 

(Lu Ta-bai enters from the right.) 

HAI: Mrs. Chang’s back now, Mother. I ran into her on 
my way home. 

MA: Did you say anything to her about selling our furniture? 

HAI: Yes, I did mention it. She said she can help. 

MA: Did you find anybody you knew down at the rickshaw 
rank? 

HAI: Yes, but I’ll have to go out again to find a guarantor. 

MA: We can go together, then. I won’t be a minute, Ssu- 
feng, I'll be straight back. 

HAI (to Lu Kuei): Are you sobering up yet? (To Ssu-feng.) 
I won’t be home tonight. 

(He and his mother go out together.) 

LU (following them out with his eyes): Blast him! (Noticing 
that Ssu-feng bas gone back to her place at the window, he 
turns to ber.) Well, that’s your mother out of the way, Ssu- 
feng. Now, tell me, what are you going to do? 

(Ssu-feng sighs, but pays bim no attention. She stands listen- 
ing to the croaking of the frogs outside and the rumble of 
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distant thunder.) 

LU (scornfully): All this business is a bigger headache for 
you than you thought it would be, isn’t it? 

FENG (with assumed: indifference): A headache for me? 
Nothing of the sort. It’s just that I feel uncomfortable 
when the weather’s as close as this. 

LU: You can’t fool me. Ever since supper-time you’ve been 
miles away, just staring into space. What’s worrying you? 

FENG: Nothing. 

LU: Now bce sensible about it, my dear. You’re my only 
daughter — all I have got. If you go away with your mother, 
[ll be left here all on my own. 

FENG: Please don’t go on. I feel all mixed up inside as it is. 
(There is a flicker of lightning outside.) Listen, it’s thun- 
dering now. 

LU: Don’t change the subject. Have you really made up your 
mind to go to Tsinan with your mother? 

FENG: Yes. (She heaves a short sigh.) 

LU (singing dispiritedly): 

Every springtime brings the flowers 

Which dicd in last year’s autumn rain; 

The springtime of this life of ours, 

Once past, can ne'er come back again. ... 

(Suddenly.) You know, Ssu-feng, we’re only young once, 
and we have to make the most of it. And opportunity only 
knocks once. 

FENG: Oh, please go. I’m ready for bed. 

LU: You haveu’t got to worry about your job at thc Chous’. 
Once I get going I'll have us back there overnight. Do you 
really believe you could tear yourself away from a nice place 
like this, though? Could you really bear to leave the Chous’ — ? 

FENG: Oh, I wish you’d stop talking and go to bed! Look, 
everybody's gone home outside. 

LU: Don’t you be a little idiot. All these fancy notions about 
things. You can’t rcly on anybody in this life. Money’s 
the only real thing. Though of course you and your mother 
haven’t the sense to apprcciate it. 


FENG: Listen. I thought I heard a knock. 
(A knock is heard at the front door.) 

LU: Who can it be at this time of night? It’s nearly eleven. 

FENG: Let me go and see, Dad. 

LU: No, I'll go. (Opening the door leading to the outer 
room.) Who is it? 

CHUNG’S VOICE: Hullo! Is this where the Lus live? 

LU: Yes. What do you want? 

CHUNG’S VOICE: I’ve come to see someone. 

LU: Who are you? 

CHUNG’S VOICE: My name’s Chou. 

LU (his face lighting up): There you are! What did I say? 
Somebody from the Chous. 

FENG (alarmed): No, Dad. Tell him there’s nobody at home. 

LU: Eh? (Throwing ber a shrewd glance.) What's the idea? 
(He goes out.) 
(Ssu-feng hurriedly straightens up the room as best she can. 
She tidies some of the things away into the curtained recess, 
then stands waiting for the visitor.) 
(ln the meantime, Chou Chung can be beard in conversation 
with Lu Kuei. After a moment they both come in.) 

CHUNG (delighted to find Ssu-feng bere): Why, Ssu-feng! 

FENG: Master Chung! 

LU (sailing obsequiously): I hope you don’t mind, sir. This 
isn’t much of a place to welcomc you to. 

CHUNG: It was the devil’s own job to get to. You've got 
quite a stretch of water outside — (ssviling) most attractive. 

LU: You must take a seat, Master Chung. Ssu-feng, bring 
the good chair over here. 

CHUNG (struck by Ssu-feng’s silence): What's the matter, 
Ssu-feng? Aren’t you feeling well or something? 

FENG: I'm all right. — Master Chung, why did you have to 
come here? If the mistress finds out, you'll — 

CHUNG: But it was Mother who sent me. 

LU (beginning to understand): The mistress herself sent you? 

CHUNG: Yes, but I wantcd to see you all in any case. (To 
‘Ssu-feng.) Where are your brother and your mother? 

LU: They’ve gone out. 
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FENG: How did you find out where we live? 

CHUNG (naively): Mother told me. I didn’t expect to find 
such a lot of water outside. And it’s so slippery after the 
rain. You have to be careful in the dark, otherwise you'd 
soon come a cropper. 

LU: I hope you didn’t do anything like that, Master Chung? 

CHUNG: Oh no. I came in our own rickshaw. Great fun. 
(His eyes stray round the room and finally come to rest on 
Ssu-feng. He beams at her.) So this is where you live! 

FENG: I think you’d better hurry up and get back. 

LU: What! 

CHUNG (struck by a sudden thought): Oh yes, I was almost 
forgetting what I came for. Mother says she’s rather con- 
cerned about you all now that you’ve left. She was afraid 
you might not be able to find a job straight away, so she's 
sent a hundred dollars for your mother. (He produces the 
money.) 

FENG: What! 

LU (taking this to be an act of appeasement on the pari of the 
Chou family, be smiles smugly at Ssu-feng): You sce how 
kind and considerate they are? After all, you know, they 
are rich people. 

FENG: No, Master Chung. Please thank madam for us, but 
we can manage all right on our own. Please take it back. 
LU (turning to Ssu-feng): Here, what do you think you’re 
saying? It would be rude of us to refuse it after madam’s 
been so kind as to send Master Chung along with it in per- 
son! (He takes the money.) Give madam our best regards 
and tell her we’re quite all right, all of us. Tell her not to 

wotry about us, and thank her for everything. 

FENG (obstinately): You can’t do this, Father. 

LU: You’re too young to understand. 

FENG: Mother and Ta-hai would never let you keep the 
money if you did take it. 

LU (ignoring her and turning to Chou Chung): Thank you for 
coming all this way. I'll just dash out and buy you some 
fruit now, if you'll excuse me a moment. Ssu-feng will keep 
you company. 
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FENG: You mustn’t go, Father! You can’t do this! 

LU: Stop arguing and pour Master Chung a cup of tea. I 
won’t be long. (He hurries out.) 

CHUNG: Therc’s no harm in letting him go. 

FENG (with loathing): Ugh! It’s sickening! — (Displeased.) 
What business is it of yours to come here with moncy? 

CHUNG: You — er — you don’t scem particularly pleased to 
sec me. What’s the matter? 

FENG (making conversation): Has the master had his dinner 
yet? 

CHUNG: Yes, he’s just finished. He lost his temper again, 
and Mother rushed upstairs before she’d finished eating. 
She was in a tearing rage. I went up to her and spent a 
long time trying to chcer her up, otherwise I’d have got here 
a bit earlier. 

FENG (casually): How’s Master Ping? 

CHUNG: I haven't seen him, but I know he’s pretty upset. 
He’s been drinking in his room again, se he’s probably drunk 
by now. 

FENG: Oh! (She heaves a sigh.) — Why couldn’t you send 
one of the servants round with the money? There was no 
need for you to come to this slum of ours yourself. 

CHUNG (earnestly): You've got a grudge against us now, isn't 
that it? — (Shamefaced.) That was a bad business today. 
It made me feel ashamed to see you treatcd like that. You 
mustn’t think Ping really mcant any harm. He’s terribly 
sorry now for what he did. He’s still very fond of you, 
you know. 

FENG: Master Chung. Please remembcr that I’m not onc of 
your family’s scrvants now. 

CHUNG: But can’t we always remain good friends? 

FENG: I’m going back with my mother. To Tsinan. 

CHUNG: No, don’t go yet. We can get you and your father 
back with us sooner or latcr. By the time we’ve moved 
into our new house, Father will probably have gone back 
to the mine. Then you can come back to us, and I'll be 
jolly glad to have you back, I can tell you! 

FENG: You're very kind-hearted, really. 


CHUNG: Ssu-feng, you mustn’t let a little thing like this 
upset you. The world is such a big place. You ought to go 
to school, and then you'd learn that there have becn lots of 
people like us in the world — putting up with suffering, work- 
ing hard and biding their time, and in the end enjoying the 
happiness they’ve won. 

FENG: Ah, but a woman’s only a woman after all! (Sud- 
denly.) Listen! 

(The croaking of frogs is beard.) 

CHUNG: No, you’re no ordinary woman. You've got 
strength, and you can put up with hardship. We're both 
young yet and we've got all our lives ahcad of us to work for 
the welfare of mankind. I hate this present society of ours 
— it’s so unfair. I hate people whose only language is brute 
force. I loathe my father. You and I are in the same boat 
together — we’re both victims of oppression. 

FENG: You must be thirsty, Master Chung. I'll get you 
some water. (She stands up and pours him a cup of water.) 

CHUNG: No, it’s all right. 

FENG: Yes, Ict me wait on you once again. 

CHUNG: You mustn’t say things like that. The world as it 
is now should never have come into existence. I’ve never 
thought of you as a servant: you’ve always been my elder 
sister, my guide. Our world, the real world, is not this one. 

FENG: You certainly know how to talk! 

CHUNG: Somctimes I forget the present — (with @ rapt ex- 
pression on his face) 1 forget my home, I forget you, I forget 
my mother —I cven forget mysclf. It seems like a winter 
morning, with a brilliant sky overhead . . . on a boundless 
sea... there’s a little sailing-boat, light as a gull. When 
the sca-breezc gets stronger, and there’s a salty tang in the 
air, the white sails billow out like the wings of a hawk and 
the boat skims over the sea, just kissing the waves, racing 
towards the horizon. The sky is empty except for a few 
patches of white cloud floating lazily on the horizon. We 
sit in the bows, gazing ahead, for ahead of us is our world. 
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FENG: Ours? 

CHUNG: Yes, yours and mine. We can fly — fly to a place 
that is truly clean and happy, a place, where there is no 
conflict, no hypocrisy, no inequality, no — (Lifting his head , 
as though such a world were there before his eyes, then, 
abruptly.) Do you like it? 

FENG: You’ve got a wonderful imagination. 

CHUNG (warmly): Will you go there with me? You could 
even bring him too, if you wanted to. 

FENG: Who? 

CHUNG: The onc you told me about yesterday, when you 
said your heart already belonged to another. I’m sure he 
must be just like you — someone nice and friendly. 

(Ta-bai comes in.) 

FENG: Hullo, Ta-hai. 

HAI (coldly): What's all this? 

CHUNG: Ah, Mr. Lu! 

FENG: Master Chung from the Chous has come round to sce 
us. 

HAI: Oh. I didn’t expect to come in and find you two here. 
Where’s Father? 

FENG: He’s gone out shopping. 

HAI (to Chou Chung): I can’t for the life of me imagine why 
you should want to come down to this wretched slum at 
this time of night — to see us! 

CHUNG: It was you that I really came to see. I feel I owe 
you an apology. 

LIAI: What for? 

CHUNG (blushing): What happened at our place this after- 
noon, when you — 

HAI (flaring up): Cut it out! 

FENG: Don’t be like that, Ta-hai. He’s come with the best 
of intentions — to offer us his sympathy. 

HAI: We've no use for your sympathy, Master Chung. We 
were born and bred in poverty and we're used to being 
treated like that. We don’t need to have anybody coming 
here in the middle of the night to give us their sympathy. 

CHUNG: Oh, I think you’ve got me all wrong. 
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HAI (distinctly): I haven’t, you know. (Turning to Ssu-feng.) 
Go on out. 

FENG: But, Ta-hai! 

HAI: Go and leave us on our own: I want to have a word 
with him. (Ssu-feng makes no move.) Go on! 

(Ssu-feng goes out slowly through the door on the right.) 

HAI: I’ve already had a chat with you, and I realize you’re a 
little more cnlightened than the rest of your family. But 
remember this: if you ever come here again to — to be kind 
to us (with a sudden ferocity), V1 lose my temper with you. 

CHUNG (eth a smile): But I don’t see how anybody can be 
offendcd by an offer of sympathy. 

HAI: There could never be any sympathy between you and 
mc. Our stations in life are too far apart. 

CHUNG: I think your prejudices get the better of you somc- 
times, Ta-hai. It’s no crime to be wealthy, so why should 
wealth stand in the way of our being friends? 

HAI: You're too young to understand. I’d be wasting my 
breath if I tried to explain it any further. Tl just say this 
much: you should never have come here. This is no place 
for you. 

CHUNG: But why? — Only this morning you said you'd like 
to be friends with me, and I think Ssu-feng would like to be 
fricnds with me, too, so why won’t you even let me come 
and offcr my help? 

HAI: Don’t imagine you’re doing us a good turn, Master 
Chung. They tell me you wanted to send Ssu-feng to school, 
that right? Well, she’s my sister, the daughter of a poor man, 
and her lot in life will be to marry somebody from her own 
class — a life of washing, cooking and scrabbling among the 
cinders for scraps of coal. Schooling? Education? Humph! 
That’s somcthing for young ladies to dream about! 

CHUNG:  There’s something in what you say, of course, but — 

HAI: So if you’re really concerned about Ssu-feng, Sir Mine- 
owncr’s-son, you'll oblige by not having anything more to 
do with her. 
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CHUNG: I think you're too prejudiced. Just because my 
father’s a minc-owner, that’s no reason why you should say 
that you — 

HAI (glaring at him): Now I’m warning you — 

CHUNG: Warning me? 

HAI: If I ever catch you here with my sister again, I’ll — 
(some of the tension suddenly goes out of bim) oh, well, it’s 
getting late. Time for bed. 

CHUNG: I —I never expected that you’d be like that about it. 
I never cxpected that what Father said would turn out to be 
right after all. 

HAI (exploding): Your father’s an old swine! 

CHUNG: What! 

HAI: And your brother’s a — 

(Ssu-feng comes running back into the room.) 

FENG: Stop! Stop saying such things! (Pointing at Ta-hai.) I 
think you’re — you’re being utterly beastly! 

HAI: Idiot! 

FENG: I’ve nothing more to say to you! (To Chou Chung.) 
Now go, go. Don’t say another word to him. 

CHUNG (looking helplessly at Ta-bai): All right, then, I'll go. 
(To Ssu-feng.) Ym really terribly sorry. I didn’t realize I’d 
only make things more unpleasant for you by coming here. 

FENG: Forget it, and please go. 

CHUNG: All right, I’m going. (To Ta-hai; good-naturedly.) 
I'd still like to be friends with you. (Holding out bis band.) 
Won’t you shake hands with me? 

(Ta-bai ignores bim and turns away.) 

FENG: Humph! 

(Having nothing more to say, Chou Chung makes for the 
door. Just then, Lu Kuei comes in with fruit, wine and 
various kinds of food.) 

LU (seeing that Chou Chung is leaving): What's this? 

HAI: Get out of the way. He’s going. 

LU: No, wait, wait. Why are you rushing off like this, 
Master Chung? You've only just got here. 

FENG (angrily): Ask Ta-hai! 
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LU (wth a smile, to Chou Chung): Don’t mind him. Stay a 
little longer, won’t you? 

CHUNG: No, I really am going. 

LU: But you'll have something to eat first, won’t you, sir? 
I’ve been a long way to get these things for you. You will 
have a bite and a glass of wine before you go, won’t you? 

CHUNG: No, it’s getting late now. I’ll have to be getting along. 

HAI (to Ssu-feng): Where did he get the money to buy all 
this stuff? 

LU (turning round): Tt was my own money, that I’d earned 
myself. 

FENG: No, it wasn’t, Father: it was money from the Chous. 
And you're squandering it. (Tarning to Ta-bai.) Mrs. Chou 
sent Mother a hundred dollars. Mother was out, and Dad 
would insist on taking it. He wouldn’t listen to me. 

LU (looking daggers at Ssu-feng, then turning to Ta-hai): 
Master Chung brought it in person, so I couldn’t very well 
refuse it, now, could I? 

HAI (going up to Chou Chung): So! You came to bring us 
moncy, did you? 

FENG (to Ta-bai): Now perhaps you'll understand! 

LU: You see what kind-hearted people the Chous are? 

HAI (turning to Lu Kuei): Give mc the moncy! 

LU (apprebensively): What for? 

HAI: Are you going to give it to me or arcn’t you? (With 
menacing voice and eyes.) If you don’t, well, just remember 
what’s in the chest there. 

LU (terrified): All right, you can have it! (He fishes the notes 
out of bis pocket and bands them over to Ta-hai.) Here you 
are. A hundred dollars. 

HAI (after counting the notes): Two dollars short. Well? 

LU (forcing a smile): Well — er —I — I’ve spent it. 

CHUNG (not wishing to see any more): Well, checrio. I’m off 
now. 

HAI (grasping his arm): Oh no, you don’t. Don’t imagine 
we can be caught as easily as that. 

CHUNG: What do you mean? 
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HAI: Now I’ve got some moncy somewhere. Ah, yes. Just 
two dollars left in my pocket. (He produces some silver and 
small notes, then counts them.) Two dollars exactly. Here’s 
your money back. We've no usc for it. 

LU: This is outragcous! 

CHUNG: You don’t secm to be able to appreciate kindness. 
HAI: You're quite right. I don’t. And the same goes for your 
family’s hypocrisy and crocodile tears, and for their — | 

FENG:  Ta-hai! 

HAI: Take it away. Now get out. Go on, out! 

CHUNG (his illusions shattered, he stands there for a moment, 
then sudden!y picks up the money): All right. I’m going, 
I’m sorry. | 

HAI: Now I’m telling you: if any of you Chous come here 
after this, I'll kill you, whoever you are! 

CHUNG: Well, thank you! Though I don’t suppose for one 
moment that anyone else in the family would be so foolish 
as to do what I’ve done. Good-bye! (He goes towards the 
door on the right.) 

LU: Ta-hai! 

LAI (shouting): Get him out of here! 

LU: All right, all right. Vl show you a light. It’s dark in 
the front room. 

CHUNG: Thank you. 

(Lu Kuei and Chon Chung go out through the door on the 
right.) 

FENG: Master Chung! (She runs out after them.) 

(Lu Ma comes in through the door on the right.) 

HAI: Did you know that Master Chung from the Chous was 
here? 

MA: Well, I saw a rickshaw outside the door, but I didn’t 
dare come in as I didn’t know who it was that had come 
to sec us. 

HAI: You realize I’ve just thrown him out? 

MA (nodding): Yes, I know. I’ve been listening at the door 
for a while. 


HAI: Mrs. Chou sent you round a hundred dollars. 
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MA (indignantly): I don’t want any moncy from her. I’m 
leaving tomorrow and taking Ssu-feng with me. 

HAI: Tomorrow? 

MA: Yes, tomorrow, I’ve changed my mind. 

HAI: Glad to hear it! Then there’s no need for me to tell 
you the rest of it. 

MA: What’s that? 

IIAI: Nothing, really. Just that when I got back I found Ssu- 
feng here passing the time of day with this Master Chung. 

MA (azxiously, in spite of berself): What were they talking 
about? 

HAI: 1 don’t know. 

MA (fo herself): Silly girl! 

HAI: Well, Pll be off now, Mother. 

MA: Where to? 

HAI: The Jast of my moncy’s gone, so I’m thinking of doing a 
night’s rickshaw-pulling. 

MA: What for? There’s no need to do that. I’ve got some 
money here. You can stay here the night. 

HAI: Keep it. You may need it yourself. I’m away, then. 
(He goes out through the door on the right.) 

MA (calling after bint): Ta-hai! Ta-hai! 
(Ssu-feng comes in.) 

FENG: Hullo, Mother. (Uneasily.) You're back, then. 

MA: You were too busy secing your young Mr. Chou off to 
notice me. 

FENG (making an effort to explain): It was his mother who 
told him to come. 

MA: Ta-hai tells me you had a long chat together. 

FENG: You mean me and Mastcr Chung? 

MA: Yes. What did he say to you? 

FENG: Nothing much. Just the usual sort of thing. 

MA: You're sure? 

FENG: What’s Ta-hai been tclling you now? 

MA (sternly): Feng! (She looks ber daughter full in the face.) 

FENG: What’s the matter, Mother? 

MA: Don’t you know that I love you more than anyone else? 


FENG: Why do you ask that? 
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MA: I want to ask a favour of you. 

FENG: OF course. What is it? 

MA: You've got to tell me what there is between you and 
that Chou boy. 

FENG: That’s Ta-hai’s silly nonsense again. What's he been 
telling you? 

MA: No, it’s not Ta-hai. He hasn’t told me anything. It’s 
just that I want to know. 

(The rumble of distant thunder is beard.) 

FENG: But what makes you ask these things, Mother? 
Haven't I told you there’s nothing at all between us? There 
isn’t, Mother. 

(The sound of thunder again.) 

MA: Listen. There’s thunder. Now be fair with your poor 
mother. I can’t have my own daughter continually deceiving 
me about such things! 

FENG (after a pause): I’m not decciving you, Mother! 
Haven’t I told you that all the time you’ve been away — 
LU’S VOICE (from the front room): Shih-ping. Come on in 

to bed. It’s late. 

MA: Don’t worry about me. Get to bed yoursclf. (To Ssu- 
feng.) What were you saying? 

FENG: Haven’t I told you that all the time you’ve been 
away I’ve come home — every night? 

MA: Now you must tell me the truth, child. I couldn’t bear 
to have anything really serious happen to you. 

FENG: Mother (sobbing), why can’t you trust your own 
daughter? (She flings herself into ber mother’s arms.) 

MA (shedding tears): My poor child, it’s not that I don’t 
trust you — (with anguish in ber voice) but that I don’t trust 
the world. You’ve no idea, you silly girl, all that I’ve been 
through all these years. I could never begin to describe it. 
I never had anyone to warn me when I was young. And 
that’s the pity of it. One false step, and I lost my way 
completely. You're the only daughter I ever had, Feng, and 
I can’t bear to see you go the way I did. You do love me, 
don’t you, Feng? I just couldn’t bear you to deccive me 
ever. Oh, my poor child! 
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FENG: No, Mother, [ll never deceive you. From now on 
I'll be yours — always. 

MA (abruptly changing the subject): 1 shan’t be able to set 
my mind at rest all the time I stay here, Feng. We must go 
tomorrow — get away from this place. 

FENG (rising): Tomorrow? As soon as that? 

MA (with finality): Yes. ve changed my mind. We'll go 
tomorrow and we'll never come back here again. 

FENG: What, never? But Mother, why have we got to go 
rushing off like this? 

MA: You've got nothing else to do here before you go, have 
your 

FENG (hesitanily): T—er— 

MA: Don’t you wart to leave here with me as soon as we 
canP 

FENG (eith a sigh and a wry smile): All right, then. Let’s 
go tomorrow. 

MA (suddenly suspicious again): Ssu-feng, I think there’s still 
something you're keeping from me. 

FENG (wiping ber eyes): No, there isn’t, Mother. 

MA (lenrderly): You'll remember what I was telling you just 
now, my dcar? 

FENG: Yes, Mother, I will! 

MA: Feng, I want you never to see any of the Chous again 
so long as you live! 

FENG: All right, 1 won't. 

MA (gravely): No, you must swear that you won’t. 

(Ssu-feng looks fearfully at ber mother's stern face.) 

FENG: Oh, must I? 

MA (as gravely as before): Yes, you must. 

FENG (falling to ber knees): Mother — (throwing herself 
against Lu Ma's knees) J —1 can’t. 

MA («th tears streaming down ber cheeks): Do you want 
to break your mothcr’s heart? You forget that for your sake 
— all my life I've — (She turns ber head aside and sobs.) 

FENG: All right, Mother. VIl swear. 

MA (ising): Then do it on your knees, as you are now. 
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FENG: I promise, Mother, that I’ll never see any of the 
Chous again. 

(A peal of thunder rolls across the sky.) 

MA: Hear the thunder? Now, what if you should forget what 
I’ve told you and sce any of the Chous again? 

FENG (apprebensively): But I won't, Mother, I won't. 

MA: No, my child, you must swear that you won’t. If you 
should ever forget what I’ve told you — 

(A peal of thunder.) 

FENG (in desperation): — Then may I be struck dead by 
lightning. (flinging herself into ber mother’s arms.) Oh, 
Mother, Mothcr! (She bursts into tears.) 

(Crashes of thunder.) 

MA (ber arms round Ssu-feng): Feng, my child! 

(Lu Kuei comes in, shirtless and wearing only a singlet.) 

LU (to bis wife): Aren’t you ever coming to bed tonight? 
What's all the jaw about? 

MA: None of your business. 

LU: What! 

FENG: Now go on, Mother. Please go to bed now and Icave 
me to mysclf. 

LU: The poor kid’s had cnough to put up with for one day. 
What have you got to kecp on at her for? 

MA: You sure you don’t want mc to keep you company? 

FENG: No, Mothcr. I only want to be left on my own. 
(Lu Kuei goes out.) 

MA: All right, go to bed like a good girl, then. 

FENG: Yes, Mother. 
(Lu Ma goes out.) 
(Ssu-feng closes the door behind ber. In the next room Lu 
Kuei is singing bis song again: “Every springtime brings 
the flowers. . . .”’ She goes over to the round table and turns 
the lamp down to a glimmer. From outside come the croak- 
ing of the frogs and the barking of dogs. She undoes two or 
three buttons as she paces restlessly up and down, then goes 
and sits on the edge of the bed. Finally, she beaves a deep 
sigh and throws herself down on the bed. The regular, 
hollow clop-clop-clop of a night-watchman’s bamboo “gong” 
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breaks the silence. Ssu-feng sits up again and fans berseif 
vigorously with ber palm-leaf fan. Finding the air too close 
and stifling, she opens the window and stands in front of it.) 
(Lu Kuei comes in, bis bare feet in beelless slippers.) 

LU: What, still up? 

FENG (throwing him a brief glance): Mm. 

LU (picking up the bottle of wine and the food he bought for 
Chou Chung): Come on, now, get some sleep. 

FENG (absent-mindedly): Mm. 

LU (at the door): It’s getting late. (He goes out.) 
(Ssu-feng goes across to the door on the right and closes it. 
She stands by the door for a few moments, listening to her 
parents talking in the next room, then goes back to the round 
table with a long sigh and throws herself down across it, sob- 
bing and quietly pounding the table-top. Suddenly, someone 
whistles outside. Ssu-feng starts up, turns up the lamp and 
runs across to the window. She puts her bead out for a 
quick look round, then closes the window and stands leaning 
against the window-sill in a state of great agitation. The 
whistles become more distinct. She puts the lamp with the 
red-paper lampshade in the window. The whistles come 
nearer and nearer. There is a distant rumble of thunder, 
then the sound of footsteps outside the window.) 
(There is a tap on the window.) 

FENG (gasping): Oh! 

PING’S VOICE (in an undertone): Hey! Open up! 

FENG: Who is it? 

PING’S VOICE (disguised): Guess! 

FENG (her voice trembling): What — what are you doing 
here? 

PING’S VOICE: Guess! 

FENG: I can’t sce you now. (Desperately.) Mothctr’s at home. 

PING’S VOICE: You can’t put me off with that: she’s gone 
to bed. 

FENG (with a note of concern in her voice): You'd better be 
careful. My brother hates you like poison. 

PING’S VOICE (indifferently): I happen to know he’s not at 
home. 
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Feng: .. . Then may I be struck dead by lightning. 


FENG: You must go away! 

PING’S VOICE: Not likely! 

(He tries to force the window open by pushing it inwards 
but Ssu-feng holds it shut by pressing as hard as sbe can 
against it.) 

FENG (anxiously): No, don’t. You can’t come in. 

PING’S VOICE (én an undertone): Now, come on, Ssu-feng. 
Open up. Please! 

FENG: No, I can’t! It’s the middle of the night, and I’ve 
already got undressed. 

PING’S VOICE (urgently): What? 

FENG: I’ve already gone to bed! 

PING’S VOICE: In that case... . I'd —I’d better — (He 
heaves a long sigh.) 

FENG (pleading): Then you will go away, won’t you? 

PING’S VOICE (submissively): All right, then. If I must. 
I'll be off, then. (Suddenly becoming urgent once more.) But 
first open the window a minute, so that I can — 

FENG: No. You must go away at once! 

PING’S VOICE (urgently): Now listen: all I want is — is to 
give you a kiss. 

FENG (as if it burts her to say it): Oh, Master Ping, you’re 
not at home now. You must forgive me this time. 

PING’S VOICE (bitterly): So you’ve forgotten me. You no 
longer want to — . 

FENG (resolutely): Yes, I’ve forgotten you. Now go away. 

PING’S VOICE (suddenly): Wasn’t my brother here a short 
while ago? 

FENG: Yes. (Hesitantly.) He was. 

PING’S VOICE (acidly): Oh! (Heaving a deep sigh.) That 
explains it. (Viciously.) If you bave thrown me over, you 
heartless little — 

FENG: What do you mean, “thrown you over’’? 

PING’S VOICE (impatiently): Then why won’t you open the 
window and let me in? Don’t you realize that I — love you? 

FENG: Please don’t pester me any more. All day you’ve been 
making trouble for us. Don’t you think you’ve done enough? 
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PING’S VOICE: I know I did wrong. But now I want to see 
you — I must. | 

FENG (with a sigh): All right, we'll sce about it tomorrow. 
I'll do what you like tomorrow. 

PING’S VOICE (suspiciously): Tomorrow? You really mean 
that? 

FENG: Yes, I do. I really mean it. 

PING’S VOICE: All right, then, we'll leave it like that. 
You'd better not be having me on, though. 

(The sound of footsteps.) 

FENG: You going now? 

PING’S VOICE: Yes, I’m off. 

(The footsteps fade into the distance.) 

FENG (to herself, as if a weight bas been lifted from ber mind): 
He’s gone! (She opens the window to let in the breeze.) 
Oh! 

(Chon Ping suddenly appears at the window.) 

FENG: Help! Mother! (She quickly closes the window.) 

PING (forcing the window ajar and continuing to press against 
it): You won't get rid of me so easily this time! 

FENG (straining to held the window shut): No — no — go 
away! 

(Chou Ping finally succeeds in forcing his way into the room. 
He is smothered in mud and his face is bloody.) 

PING: You see? I’ve got in after all. 

FENG (recoiling from bim): You're drunk again! 

PING: Why did you want to get rid of me? Why were you 
afraid to sce me? (He turns towards ber.) 

FENG (frightened): What’s happened to your face? 

PING (feeling his face with bis band, which comes away 
covered in blood): That’s where I fell over on my way 
here — just to sce you. (He closes the window.) 

FENG: You must go! Please, please — 

PING (with a strange laugh): No. I want to have a good look 
at you first. 

(A peal of thunder.) 
FENG (shrinking away from him): No, I’m afraid. 
PING (closing in on ber): What are you afraid of? 
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FENG (ber voice trembling): Because — (still retreating) 
therc’s blood all over your face . . . I just don’t recognize 
you — you — 

PING (again with a strange laugh): Who do you think I am? 
You silly girl! (He takes ber hand.) 

(Against the background of a crescendo of thunder there is 
a deafening crash overhead.) 

FENG: Oh, Mother! (Taking refuge in Chou Ping’s arms.) 

I’m frightened! 
(As the thunder roars and the rain pours down in torrents, 
the lights are gradually dimmed. The window opens, 
pushed from outside. It is pitch-dark outside the window. 
A sudden blue flash of lightning lights up an eerie white face 
at the window. It is Fan-yi. She looks like a corpse as 
she stands there, beedless of the rain that pelts down on her 
disbevelled hair. She reaches out and pulls the window to 
again, then fastens it on the outside. As the thunder crashes 
and roars louder than ever, the stage is plunged into com- 
plete darkness.) 

FENG (at the sound of the thunder): Wold me tight. I’m 
afraid. 

(The lights gradually come on again.) 

(Lu Ta-hai’s voice is heard outside shouting to be let in. 
Chou Ping is sitting on the chair, while Ssu-feng stands by 
the door, her face tense.) 

PING (listening): Who’s that? 

FENG: Sh! Don’t make a sound! 

MA’S VOICE: What, back again, Ta-hai? 

HAI’S VOICE: It’s been raining so hard that the sheds at 
the rickshaw rank have collapsed. 

FENG (in a low, urgent voice): It’s my brother. You'll have 
to get out. Fast. 

(Chou Ping dashes to the window and tugs at it.) 

PING (unable to make it budge): That’s funny! 

FENG: What is? 

PING (anxiously): Someonc’s fastened the window from the 
outside. 

FENG (frightened): No! Who could have done that? 
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PING (tugging at the window again): It’s no good, it won't 
budge. 

FENG: Quiet! They’re just outside the door. 

HAI’S VOICE: Where are the bed-planks? 

MA’S VOICE: In Ssu-feng's room. 

FENG: They’re coming in. Hide yourself in here, quick. 
(Just as she is bundling Chou Ping into the curtained recess, 
La-hai comes in with a lamp.) 

HAI: What's this? (He sees the pair of them standing petri- 
fied.) Mother! Come in here, quick! I'm seeing things! 
(Lu Ma runs in.) 

MA (gasping): God! 

FENG (bursting out of the room): Oh! 

(Lu Ma, clinging to the door, almost faints.) 

HAI: So it’s you, is it! (He snatches the kitchen knife from 
the table and rushes at Chon Ping with it.) 

MA (catching him by the sleeve and holding bim back with all 
ber strength): Stop, Ta-hai, stop! Over my dead body! 

HAI: Let me go! Leave go of me! (He stamps bis foot.) 

MA (realizing that Chou Ping is still standing there rooted to 
the spot): Run, you fool! Don’t just stand there! 

(Chon Ping runs out through the door on the right.) 

HAI (shouting): Grab him, Dad! Grab him! 

MA (waits until she is satisfied that Chou Ping has made good 
bis escape before releasing Ta-hai, then sits down on the 
floor in a stupor): My God! 

HAI (stamping his foot): Mother, Mother! What an idiotic 
thing to do! 

(Lu Kuei comes in.) 

LU: Has he gone? Whew! — Where's Ssu-fcng? 

HAI: She’s bolted, the little bitch. 

MA: Oh, my child! The river’s in flood out there! You 
mustn’t do it! Ssu-feng! (She goes to run out.) 

HAI (holding ber back): Where are you going? 

MA: No, no! I’ve got to find her! I’ve got to find her! 

HAI: All right. I’m coming with you. 

MA: Quick, then! (Sbouting.) Ssu-feng! (She runs out.) 
(Suddenly, Lu Kuei puts on his hat and follows them out. 
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Ta-hai goes across to the chest and takes out the pisiol. 
Thrusting it inside his coat, be hurries out.) 
(Noise of raging storm outside.) 
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Act Four 


In the Chous’ drawing-room. About two o'clock in the 
morning. 

When the curtain rises, Chou Pu-ynan is sitting on a sofa, 
reading a newspaper by the light of a floor-lamp beside him. 
Ihe rest of the room is in darkness. 

The hiss of the rain is loud even in the room, though the 
curtains are drawn and the centre door closed. Beyond the 
glass-panelled door the garden is shrouded in utter darkness. 


CHOU (putting down bis paper and stretching wearily): Hullo, 
there! Here, somebody! (He walks across to the dining- 
room door, polishing bis spectacles as be goes.) Anybody 
there? 

(Flashes of lightning outside. He goes over to the bureau 
and rings.) 
(A servant appears.) 

SERVANT: You rang, sir? 

CHOU: I’ve been calling you long enough. 

SERVANT: Job to hear anything with this rain, sir. 

CHOU (indicating the clock): What’s happened to the clock? 
It’s stopped. 

SERVANT: Well, you sec, sir, it was always Ssu-feng’s job 
to wind it, but as she’s gone today, it’s been overlooked. 

CHIOU: What’s the time now? 

SERVANT: Er— must be about two. 

CHOU: I told the office to have some money sent to Tsinan. 
Arc they clear what they’ve got to do? 

SERVANT: The moncy that was to go to somebody in Tsinan 
by the name of — er — Lu, you mean, sir? 


CHOU: Yes. 
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SERVANT: It’s been attended to. 

(Flashes of lightning outside. Chou Pu-yuan turns and looks 
out at the garden.) 

CHOU: The electric cable down by the wistaria-trellis — did 
your mistress send for someone to mend it? 

SERVANT: Yes, but the electrician said he couldn’t work 
in this heavy rain and that he’d have to come back tomorrow. 

CHOU: I see. — Er, what did you say the time was? 

SERVANT: Nearly two o’clock. Will you be retiring now, sir? 

CHOU: You can ask your mistress to come down here. 

SERVANT: She’s retired for the night. 

CHOU (casually): What about Master Chung? 

SERVANT: He went up some timc ago. 

CHOU: Well, sce if Master Ping’s still up, then. 
SERVANT: Master Ping went out after dinner and ist 
back yet. & 

(A pause.) 

CHOU (going back ta bis seat on the sofa and speaking in a 
mournful voice): So there’s no one else. in the hguse still 
up, then? 

SERVANT: No, sir. They've all gone to bed. 

CHOU: All right. That'll be all. 

SERVANT: Nothing more you require, sir? 

CHOU: No. 

(The servant goes out through the centre door. Chou Pu- 
yuan gets up again and paces moodily up and down. Pres- 
ently be stops in front of the bureau, switches on the main 
light, and gazes abstractedly at Shib-ping'’s photograph.) 
(Chou Chung comes in from the dining-room.) 

CHUNG (not expecting to find his father bere): Father! 

CHOU (obviously glad of the interruption): Haven't — 
haven’t you gone to bed yet? 

CHUNG: No. 

CHOU: Did you want to see me? 

CHUNG: No, I thought I’d find Mother here. 

CHOU (disappointed): Oh— er — your mother’s upstairs. 

CHUNG: I don’t think she is, though. I knocked at her door 
a long time, until I found it was locked. — Though of course 
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she may have been there all the time. — Well, I'll be going 
now, Father. 

CHOU: Chung. 

(Chou Chung stops.) 

CHOU: Don’t go yet. 

CHUNG: Is there anything I can do for you? 

CHOU: No. (Affectionately.) Wow is it you're still up? 

CHUNG (submissively): Sorry, Father. I am up rather late. 
Vl turn in straight away. 

CHOU: Did you take the medicine Dr. Kramer gave you? 

CHUNG: Yes, I did. 

CHOU: Have a game of tennis today? 

CHUNG: Yes. 

CIIOU: Happy? 

CHUNG: Mm. 

CHOU (getting up and taking Chou Chung by the band): 
What’s the matterr Afraid of me? 

CHUNG: Yes, I am, Father. 

CHOU (drily): You seem to be dissatisfied about somcthing. 
Is that it? 

CHUNG (Gill at ease): 1—I hardly know how to put it, 
Father. 

(A panse. Chon Pu-yuan goes back to the sofa and sits down 
with a sith. He beckons Chou Chung across to him.) 

CHOU (vourn[ully): Today I — er, well, I somehow feel I’m 
ectting old. (Pauses.) Know what I mean? 

CHUNG (differently): No, I don’t. 

CHOU (abruptly): Tf I should die one of these days and leave 
you alone, with no one to look after you, wouldn’t you be 
worried ? 

CHUNG (without any trace of emotion): I expect I would. 

CHOU (affectionaiely, in an attempt to put his son at bis ease): 
You said this morning you’d like to share your school 
allowance with someone. — Well, let’s hear all about it. I’m 
open to any suggestions within rcason. 

CHUNG: I was just being silly. I promise I won’t say any- 
thing like that again. 

(A long pause.) 
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CHOU (gazing reproachfully into Chou Chung’s face): You 
don’t seem to have much to say to me. 

CHUNG: I-—I don’t know what to say. As a rule, you don’t 
sccm particularly willing to see us. (Falteringly.) But — 
but today you seem rather — rather different, somehow. 
You — 

CHOU (who bas heard enough): All right. You may go now. 

CHUNG: Very well, Father. (He goes out through the dining- 
room.) 

(Chou Pu-yuan looks disappointed as be watches bis son out 
of the room. When he is alone, be picks up Shib-pine’s 
photograph again.) 

(Chou Fan-yi comes in quietly through the centre door. Her 
raincoat is still dripping wet. Her face is pale and haggard, 
and ber hair drenched.) 

FAN (assuming an air of unconcern when she secs the startled 
look that ber busband gives her): Still up? (She remains 
standing by the door.) 

CHOU: Well, I’m damned! (Going across to her.) Where 
have you been? Chung’s been looking for you all the evening. 

FAN (simply): Ive been for a walk. 

CHOU: What, when it’s pouring like this? 

FAN: Mm. — (Suddenly vindictive.) I’m neurotic, remember? 

CHOU: And now pcrhaps you'll tell mc where you’ve been? 

FAN (crossly): None of your business. 

CHOU (looking ber up and down): You're wet through. 
You'd best hurry up and get those wet things off. 

FAN: I felt feverish in my mind, so I went out to cool off in 
the rain. 

CHOU (impatiently): Don’t talk such utter nonsense. Where 
exactly have you been? 

FAN (looking him full in the face, a syllable at a time): Ive 
been at your place! 

CHOU (annoyed): At my place? 

FAN (with a faint smile): Mm. Enjoying the rain in the 
garden! 

CHOU: What, all this time? 
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FAN (cheerfully): Yes, I’ve had a nice long soak. 

(A pause. Pu-yuan stares at her in startled bewilderment. 
She just stands where she is by the door, impassive as a 
statue.) 

CHOU: Fan-yi, I think you’d best go upstairs and get some 
rest. 

FAN (stubbornly): No. (Suddenly.) What’s that you’ve got 
in your hand? (Scornfully.) Humph! That woman’s photo- 
graph again! (She reaches out for it.) 

CHOU: You needn’t look at it. It’s Ping’s mother, you know. 

FAN (snatching it from him and looking at it under the light): 
Ping’s mother was very good-looking. 

(Pu-yuan ignores ber, and goes and sits down on the sofa.) 

FAN: Mme Don’t you think so? 

CHOU: I suppose so. 

FAN: She looks very good-natured. 

(Pu-yuan ignores ber.) 

FAN: Intelligent, too. 

CHOU (absorbed in bis own thoughts); Mm. 

FAN (appreciatively): And so young! 

CHOU (unconsciously echoing ber): Yes, so young. 

FAN (putiing the photograph down): It’s funny, I seem to 
have secn her somewhere. 

CHOU (looking up suspiciously): Impossible! Where could 
you have secn her? Now, come on, time for bed. (He gets 
up and takes the photograph from ber.) 

FAN: Well, don’t just stand there holding it. 

(Pu-yuan gazes through ber but makes no reply.) 

FAN (taking the photograph from him): Put it over herc! 
(With an unnatural laugh.) You won't lose it. I'll look 
after it for you. (She puts it on the table.) 

CHOU: Don’t pretend you’re mad! You’re playing the fool 
with me! 

FAN: But I am mad. And I'd rather you Icft me alone. 

CHOU (annoyed): All right. Now go on up to bed. I want 
to be left on my own here to have a rest. 

FAN: Oh no. I want to be left here on my own to have a 
rest. You'll have to get out. 
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CHOU (glowering at her): Fan-yi, I’m telling you to go up- 
stairs! 

FAN (contemptuously): I don’t wish to. You hear? I don’t 
wish to. 

(A pause.) 

CHOU (in a low voice): What you’ve got to be careful of — 
(‘tapping bis own bead) is this. Remember what Dr. Kramer 
said. He wants you to be quict and not talk so much. He'll 
be here again tomorrow. I’ve made an appointment for 
you. 

FAN (looking straight in front of ber): Here again tomorrow? 
Humph! 

(A chap-fallen Chou Ping comes in from the dining-room and 
walks with bent head towards the study.) 

CHOU: Ping. 

PING (looking up with a start): Why, Father! You’rc still 
up. 

CHOU (censoriously): Only just got back home, I suppose? 

PING: Oh no, Father. I’ve been back some time now. I 
only went out to do some shopping. 

CHOU: What do you want here? 

PING: I was going to the study to see if your letter of intro- 
duction was ready. 

CHOU: But you’re not leaving until tomorrow morning, are 
your ; 

PING: I suddenly remembered thcre was a train leaving at 
half past two tonight, so I’ve decided to go straight away. 

FAN (suddenly): Straight away? 

PING: Mm. 

FAN: You're in a tearing hurry, aren’t you? 

PING: Yes, Mothcr. ; 

CHOU (pleasantly): But it’s raining hard just now. Not much 
of weather to go out in at this time of night. 

PING: I£ I go on this train I'll get there first thing in the 
morning, which will give me more time to look up all the 
people I’ve got to see. 

CHOU: The lIetter’s on the desk in the study. I supposc 
you'd better go now, if you think you must. 
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(Chou Ping nods and turns to go into the study.) 

CHOU: Wait. You needn’t fetch it yourself. (To Fan-yi.) 
Go and get the letter for him, will you? 

FAN (looking distrustfully at her husband): All right. (She 
goes into the study.) 

CHOU (waiting until she bas gone out and then, cautiously): 
She refuses to go upstairs. J want you to take her up to her 
room and tell one of the maids to see her into bed all right. 

PING: Very well, Father. 

CHOU (even more cautiously): Come here! 

(Chou Ping comes closer.) 

CHOU (in an undertone): And tell the servants to keep their 
wits about them. (With annoyance.) I think her nerves are 
getting worse than ever. A short while ago she suddenly 
went off on her own. 

PING: Went off? 

CHOU: Yes. (Gravely.) She’d been standing out in the rain 
all the evening. And she says such funny things! I don’t 
like the look of it at all. —I’m getting on in years, and I 
want cverything to go smoothly in the family — 

PING (uneasily): I think, Father, if only you don’t attach too 
much importance to these things, you'll find they’ll straighten 
themselves out. 

CHOU (as thongh overawed by something): No, no. Some- 
times things turn out in a way you'd never have imagined. 
The world’s a — a funny place. What’s happened today has 
made me suddenly realize just how difficult, how terribly 
difficult life can be. (Wearily.) I'm glad you want to go to 
the mine for a bit of real hard work. I’ve got something 
here for you to take with you. (He takes Chou Ping over 
to a square table and opens a drawer for him to look into.) 
But it’s strictly for sclf-defence. Don’t go getting into 
mischicf with it. (He locks the drawer.) Here’s the key. 
Don’t forget to take it with you when you go. (He gives 
Chou Ping the key.) 

(Fan-yi comes back in with the letter.) 

FAN (resentfully): Here’s your letter! 
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CHOU (coming back to earth with a start and turning again to 
Chou Ping): All right, off you go, then. I'm going to bed. 
You’d better get some rest, too, Fan-yi. 

FAN (eager to get rid of him): Yes, all right. 

(Chou Pu-yuan goes out through the study.) 

FAN (as soon as Chou Pu-yuan is gone, despondently): So 
you’ve really made up your mind to go, then. 

PING: Yes. 

FAN (suddenly): What was your father saying to you just 
now? 

PING (evasively): He said I was to see you up to your room 
and ask you to go to bed. 

FAN (with a sardonic smile): 1 should have thought he’d 
have had me dragged upstairs by the servants and locked in! 

PING (pretending not to understand): What on earth do you 
mean? 

FAN (letting fly): Don’t think you can pull the wool over my 
eyes! I know all about it. (Bitterly.) He’s been telling you 
I’m neurotic — mad. I know quite well he’s trying to con- 
vince you that I am. He’s trying to convince everybody 
that I am. 

PING (ervously): Oh no, you mustn’t go getting ideas like 
that. 

FAN (making a wry face): You, too? Even you trying to 
deceive me? (Morosely.) I can see it in your eyes, both of 
you. You and your father are both the same — you want 
me to go mad! You and your father, you sneer about me 
behind my back, and laugh at me, and plot against me! 

PING (calmly): You're imagining things. I'll see you up to 
your room. 

FAN (sharply): I don’t want your help! Get away from me! 
(Faintly.) I haven’t got to the stage yet where your father 
needs to go behind my back and tell you to be careful and 
see the lunatic up to her room! 

PING (suppressing his distaste and annoyance): If that’s the 
case, perhaps you'll give me the letter, so that I can get out 
of your way. 

FAN (puzzled): Where are you going, then? 
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PING (belplessly): I’m going away. I’ve got some packing 
to do. 

FAN (suddenly cold and calm): Might I inquire where you 
went tonight? 

PING (with animosity): You don’t necd to ask. You know 
very well. 

FAN (menacingly): So you went to see her after all. (A 
pause. Fan-yi stares at Chou Ping until he drops bis eyes 
to the floor.) 

PING (with an air of finality): Yes. 1 did. (Challenging ber.) 
What are you going to do about it? 

FAN (crumpling): Nothing. (Forcing a smile.) It was wrong 
of me to say what I did this afternoon. You mustn’t think 
too badly of me because of that. There’s just one thing I 
want to know: what are you going to do about her after 
you've gone? 

PING: After I’ve gone? — (lmpulsively.) Tll marry her! 

FAN: Marry her? 

PING: Yes. 

FAN: What about your father? 

PING (nonchalantly): Plenty of time to think about that. 

FAN (mysteriously): Ping, I'll give you a chance. 

PING (blankly): Ehp 

FAN (persuasively): If you don’t leave today, I think I can 
get round your father for you. ; 

PING: Thanks, but there’s no necd to. This business is quite 
square and abovcboard so far as I’m concerned. I don’t 
care who knows: 

FAN (miserably): Oh, Ping! 

PING: Welle 

FAN (moodily): You realize what will become of me after 
you've gone? 

PING: I’ve no idea. 

FAN (trembling at the prospect): Can’t you imagine what it 
will be like? You’ve only got to look at the way your father 
goes on. 

PING: I don’t understand what you mean. 

FAN (tapping ber head): This. Know what I meane 
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PING (not sure whether be understands or not): What exact- 
ly do you mean? 

FAN (with an air of detachment, as though she were speaking 
about someone else): Well, first of all, this specialist, Dr. 
Kramer, is bound to come here every day, giving me med- 
icine and forcing me to take it. And so it'll go on: medicine, 
medicine, medicine, day in and day out! Gradually there'll 
be more and more people to wait on me, to look after me, 
to kecp watch over me, as if I were something peculiar — 
a freak. They'll — 

PING (becomes impatient with her): Now listen to me: you’re 
just imagining things. 

FAN: They'll gradually start talking the way your father does: 
Be careful, watch your step, she’s got a touch of insanity. 
Wherever I go, I’ll hear people whispering behind my back, 
gossiping about me. Gradually cveryone will become wary 
of me, and no one will darc come and see me. Finally I'll 
be put in chains, and by that time I really shall have gone 
mad. 

PING (at a complete loss): Well! (Glancing at his watch.) 
It’s getting late. Give me the Ictter, then: I’ve still got 
some packing to do. 

FAN (pleading): Ping, don’t think that that can’t happen. 
Think it over, Ping. Haven’t you even a — even a spark of 
feeling? 

PING: If you — (with deliberate venom) if you're so set on 
taking that road, what can I do about it? 

FAN (indignantly): What! Have you forgotten that your own 
mother was also hounded to her death by this father of 
yours? 

PING (abandoning all reserve): My mother wasn’t like you. 
She knew what love meant. She loved her son, and she 
was at least faithful to my father. 

FAN (ber eyes ablaze with the light of madness): What right 
have you to say a thing like that? Have you forgotten what 
you did three years ago, in this very room? You forget 
that it’s you yourself that’s the guilty one. You forget we 
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— (checking herself abruptly) but what’s the use of bringing 
all that up again? It’s over and done with. 
(Chou Ping, bis head bowed, drops into a sofa.) 

FAN (turning to Chou Ping): All right, Ping. This time I’m 
begging you — begging you for the last time. I’ve never 
gone down on my hands and knees like this to anyone else, 
and now I'm begging you to have pity on me. I can’t stand 
this house any longer. (Plaintively.. You saw with your 
own eyes what I went through today, and it isn’t only going 
to be today: it'll go on for days, months, years at a time, 
and it won’t stop until I’m dead. He hates the sight of me, 
your father. And he’s afraid of me, because I can see through 
him, and know all about him. He wants everybody to 
think I’m a freak, a lunatic! Oh, Ping! — 

PING (profoundly disturbed): Don't — don’t talk like that. 
FAN (insistently): ve got no relatives, Ping, no friends, no- 
body I can trust. I beg you, Ping, stay a little longer — 

PING (érying to put her off): Oh, no, I couldn’t do that. 

FAN (éploring bim): Well, if you must go, take me with 
you. Anything to get away from this — 

PING (horrified): What! You’rc off your head! 

FAN (séill imploring him): Ym not, I’m not. Take me with 
you, away from this place! (Becoming desperate.) And 
afterwards, if you wanted to have Ssu-feng come and — and 
live with you, I’d agree to that, even, if only — if only — 
(frantically) if only you don’t leave me! 

PING (looking at ber in horror and astonishment): Ym — I’m 
beginning to think you really are mad! 

FAN: No, you mustn’t say things like that. I’m the only person 
that really understands you. I know your failings — and 
you know mine. I know you inside out. (Suddenly putting 
on a seductive smile.) Come here. What — what are you 
afraid of? 

PING (gazing at her and shouting in spite of himself): Stop 
smiling like that! (More emphatically still.) Don’t smile 
at me like that! (Beating his bead in distress.) Oh, I hate 
myself. I wish I were dead! 
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Fan: . . . Now I’m begging you to have pity on me. I can’t 
stand this house any longer. 


FAN (bitterly): Am I such a burden to you? But you know I 
haven’t got many mote years to live. 

PING (in an anguished voice): But surely you realize that 
such a relationship must seem revolting to anyone else? 

FAN (coldly): How many times have I told you that I don’t 
look at it like that? My conscience isn’t made that way. 
(Solemnly.) Ping, I was wrong in what I did this afternoon. 
If you'll follow my advice now and not go away, I can get 
Ssu-feng to come back here. 

PING: What! 

FAN (distinctly): It’s still not too late to get her back. 

PING (going up to ber and speaking in a low, level voice): 
Get out of my sight! 

FAN: What! 

PING: You sound as if you'd taken leave of your senses. Get 
upstairs to bed. 

FAN (resigning herself to the inevitable): That’s that, then. 

PING (seizing this opportunity to snatch the letter from ber): 
Yes. Now off you go. 

FAN (despairingly): 1 saw you with Ssu-feng at the Lus’ 
tonight. 

PING (astounded): Eh? Is that where you went, then? 

FAN (sitting down): Yes. I spent quite a long time standing 
about near their place. 

PING (disturbed): What time were you there? 

FAN (banging her head): I watched you get in through the 
window. | 

PING (anxiously): Then what? 

FAN (looking straight ahead with lifeless eyes): Then I went 
over to the window and stood there. 

PING: How long were you thcrer 

FAN (distinctly): Right up until the time you left. 

PING (going across to ber): So it was you that closed the 
window! 

FAN (gloomily): Yes, it was me. 

PING (revolted): Why, you’re more of a monster than I ever 
imagined |! 

FAN (looking up): What? 
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PING: You are a lunatic after all! 

FAN (looking at him without any expression on her face): 
Well, what are you going to do about it? 

PING (ferociously): Oh, go to hell! (He goes out through the 

dining-room, slamming the door behind him.) 
(Fan sits there in a daze, staring at the dining-room door. 
Catching sight of the photograph, she picks it up and puts 
it down again after a glance at it. Then, calm and poised, 
she stands up and begins pacing up and down.) 

FAN: What és it that I want to do? I wonder. 

(The centre door opens quietly. Fan-yi turns to find Lu 
Kuei stealing in.) 

LU (with a slight bow): Good evening, madam. 

FAN (somewhat taken aback): What are you doing here? 

LU (with an oily smile): ve come to see how you're getting 
on, madam. I’ve been waiting outside the door for some 
timc. 

FAN (calmly): I see, outside the door, were you? 

LU: That’s right. (Mysteriously.) When I saw that Master 
Ping was quarrelling with you, I — (ith a mirthless smile) 
I didn’t like to come in. 

FAN (still poised and unruffled): What do you want? 

LU (with complete assurance): Well, I really camc to tell 
you that Master Ping got drunk again tonight and came 
round to our place. But now, seeing that you were there 
yourself, madam, therc’s nothing more for me to say. 

FAN (with disgust): What are you after now? 

LU (baughtily): I'd like to see the master. 

FAN: The master’s gone to bed. What do you want to see 
him about? 

LU: Oh, nothing important. If you’d like to see to it your- 
self, madam, then we needn’t trouble the master. — (With 
a meaningful look.) It all depends on you, madam. 

FAN (deciding, after a pause, to put up with him): Very well, 
then: tell me what it is. Perhaps I can help you. 

LU (craftily): If you would like to handle the matter and 
save me seeing the master, everybody will be spared a lot 
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of unnecessary trouble. All we want is to ask you to give 
us our jobs back, madam. 

FAN (crossly): Do you suppose I — (suddenly unbending) very 
well, I think we can manage that. 

LU (pleased with himself): Thank you, madam. (Shrewdly.) 
Then perhaps you’d fix a definite date for us to come back, 
madam? 

FAN (simply): Makc it the day after tomorrow, then. 

LU (60wing): Thank you for your kindness, madam. (Sxd- 
denly.) Oh, I almost forgot. Have you seen Master Chung, 
madam? 

FAN: No. 

LU: Didn’t you send him round to our place with a present 
of a hundred dollars? 

FAN (irritated): Well? 

LU: Well, you see, the money was sent back by our own 
young gentleman. 

FAN: Your young gentleman? 

LU (explaining): That’s to say Ta-hai — that wretched son 
of mine. 

FAN: Well, what about it? 

LU (smoothly): Well, Shih-ping — our Shih-ping, still knows 
nothing about it. 

FAN: Shih-ping? (With a look of ae) Who’s Shih-ping? 
(The centre door opens.) 

LU (looking round): Who is it? 

(Lu Ta-hai comes in, bis clothes drenched and his face 
glum. Fan-yi looks at him in astonishment.) 

HAI (fo Lu Kuei): So here you are! 

LU: How did you get in? 

HAI (coldly): The gates were shut and I couldn’t make any- 
body hear, so I climbed over the wall. 

LU: What are you doing here? What’s happened to Ssu-feng? 

HAI (wiping the rain off his face with a wet handkerchief): 
Can’t find her. Mother’s waiting outside. 

LU (frowning with annoyance at what he regards as a lot of 
fuss about nothing): Oh, give it up. Ssu-feng will be back 
home any minute. Now you come home with me. I’ve 
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fixed everything up with the Chous here. Everything’s all 
right now. Let’s be off, then. 

HAI: Not yet — not until you’ve got me the young gentle- 
man here. I can’t find him. 

LU (apprebensively): What are you up to now? 

HAI (calmly): Nothing. I just want to have a little chat 
with him. 

LU (disbelieving bim): Ob no, you don’t. I know what your 
little game is — 

HAI (glowering at him): Will you find him for me or won’t 
you? 

LU (cowed): Only if you don’t do more than talk. 

HAI: You can take it from me that I haven’t come here to 
quarrel with him. 

FAN (calmly): Go and fetch him, Lu Kuei. It'll be all right 
with me here. 

HAI: Go on, then, but if you sneak away without fetching 
him, you’d bettcr look out! — And tell them to open the 
gate and let Mother in. 

LU: All right, all right. But as soon as I’ve finished I’m off 
— (In an undertone, to himself.) The young bastard! (He 
goes out through the dining-room.) 

FAN (getting up): Who are you? 

HAI: Ssu-feng’s brother. 3 

FAN: You want to sce Master Ping, you say? 

HAI: Yes. 

FAN (easily): I think he’s just off to the station to catch a 
train. 

HAI (looking round): Eh? 

FAN: In fact, he’s leaving immediately. 

HAI: Running away, eh? 

FAN: He certainly is! 

(Chou Ping comes in from the dining-room. He catches 
sight of Ta-bai at once.) 

PING (steadying himself with an effort): Ohl! 

HAI: Ah, good, you’re still here. (Looking round.) Ask the 
lady to leave us. I want to have a word with you alone. 
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PING (looks at Fan-yi, and when she does not move he goes 
across to ber): Please go upstairs. 

FAN: All right. (She goes out through the dining-room.) 
(A pause. Ta-hai glares angrily at Chou Ping.) 

PING (unable to bear the suspense any longer): I didn’t ex- 
pcct to see you again so soon. 

HAI (ominously): I hear you’re going away. 

PING (forcing a smile): It’s still not too late, though. You 
got here in plenty of time. What is it you want? I’m 
ready. 

HAI (ferociously): Ready, you say? 

PING (looking him full in the face): Yes. 

HAI (going up to him): Take that! (He strikes Chou Ping 
hard in the face.) 

PING (bis face bleeding, his fists clenched in an effort to con- 
trol himself): Why, you — (He takes a handkerchief out 
of his pocket and wipes the blood off bis face with it.) 

HAIL (grinding bis teeth): Humph! So you were going to run 
away ! 

(A pause.) 

PING (suppressing his anger and explaining): Yd arranged to 
‘gO away some time ago. 

HAI (with a malignant laugh): You had, eh? 

PING (becoming calmer): 1 think there are too many mis- 
understandings between us. 

HAI: Misunderstandings! (Notices the blood on his hand 
and wipes it off on bis clothes.) ‘There isn’t much I mis- 
understand about you! All you care about is yourself, you 
spineless thing! 

PING (in a@ soft, even voice): We've met twice, but on both 
occasions I’ve been in a filthy temper. I’m afraid you must 
have got a rather bad impression of me. 

HAI (contemptuously): Keep your excuses. You may be a 
young gentleman, but you act like a rat. Life’s too easy for 
people like you. You've got plenty of surplus energy and 
nothing to do with it, so you pick up a poor man’s daughter 
to amuse yourself with, then, when you've finished with her, 
off you go and responsibility be damned. 
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PING: I can see it’s no use explaining anything to you now. I 
know you’re here for something. (Calmly.) Well, out with 
your gun or your knife or whatever it is. Dispose of me 
as you think fit. 

HAI: Very generous of you! — And in your own house, too! 
You're very clever. But you're not worth it. You won't catch 
me risking my own useful life for the sake of putting a dead- 
and-alive thing like you out of its misery. 

PING (looking bim full in the face): 1 suppose you think I’m 
afraid of you. Well, you’re wrong. I’m more afraid of 
myself than I am of you. I’ve made one mistake, and I don’t 
want to make another. 

HAI (scornfully): So far as ] can see, your biggest mistake 
was to be born. If it hadn’t been for my mother, I'd have 
slaughtered you there and then! I hold your life in my hand 
evcn now. 

PING: Death would be a welcome release for mec. You imag- 
ine I’m afraid of death? Well, I’m not. Far from it — I’m 
glad to see you. I’ve had enough of life; I’m fed up with it. 

HAI (disgustedly): Oh, so you’re fed up with life, are you? 
— But not too much to make my sister share it with you, eh? 

PING (with a wry smile): You mean I'm selfish? You really 
think I’m a heartless creature who only wants her for the 
amusement he can get out of her? Just ask your sister, will 
your She knows I’m really in love with her. She’s all I live 
for now. 

HAI: You’ve got a smooth tonguc, haven’t you! (Suddenly.) 
Then why don’t you — why don’t you come out into the open 
with it alle 

PING (after a slight pause): That’s just what I hate myself 
most for. My position is an extremcly difficult one. Can you 
imagine a family like mine approving of a thing like that? 

HAI (cvth pungent scorn): So you think you can say you 
rcally do love her, and make that an excuse for doing what- 
ever you like with her, while at the same time you say you've 
got to consider your family and your fathcr’s position as chair- 
man of the board, eh? Then in the end they’ll let you throw 
her over as and when you like so that you can marry some 
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rich young lady who'll be a social asset to your family — is 
that it? . 

PING: I wish you’d go and ask Ssu-feng. She can tell you 
why I’m going away: it’s to get away from my family and try 
to shake myself free of my father, so that I’ll have a chance 
to marry her. 

HAI (mocking bim): You talked your way out of that pretty 
well! But how do you account for this business of coming 
round to our place in the middle of the night? 

PING (roused): I’m not talking my way out of anything, and 
I don’t need to make excuses to you. I’m only telling you all 
this because you’re Ssu-feng’s brother. I love her. And she 
loves me. We’re both young, and we’re both human. When 
two young people are in each other’s company day after day, 
something’s bound to happen. But I’m sure I'll be able to do 
the right thing by her one day and marry her. My conscience 
is perfectly clear. 

HAI: You’d have us believe your intentions were strictly 
honourable, then? And who do you imagine’s going to believe 
that you, the boss’ son and heir, had fallen in love with a poor 
girl whose brother’s a miner and whose mother’s a servant? 

PING (after some deliberation): Well, I—er—I may as 
well tell you: my hand was forced by a woman who Icft me 
no alternative. 

HAI: What? You mean there’s another woman involvcd? 

PING: Yes. The lady that was here just now. 

HAI: Her? 

PING (distraught): Yes, my stepmother! — All these years 
I’ve kept this secret bottled up inside me. I’ve never dared 
tell anyone. — She’s had a good cducation and all that, but — 
the moment she set eyes on me she developed a passion for me 
and wanted me to — (breaking off abruptly) though of course 
I can’t disclaim all responsibility for what happened. 

HAI: Does Ssu-feng know about this? 

PING: Yes, I’m sure of it. (With tears in his eyes.) I was 
a fool ever to have started: as time went on I became more 
and more afraid, and the whole business became more dis- 
tasteful and hateful to me. I hated this unnatural relation- 
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ship. Can you understand? I wanted to leave her, but she 
tightened her grip on me. She wouldn’t let me go. She’s a 
monster, capable of anything. My life was a burden to me. 
In the end I got so mad that I was prepared to do anything 
— anything to be frec of her. Even death seemed preferable. 
And then Ssu-feng came along. She gave me hope — and 
another year of life. 

HAI: I see. 

PING: AIl this — I’ve never been able to bring myself to tell 
anybody about it, and yet — (slowly) the funny thing is, I’ve 
suddenly told it all to you! 

HAI (grimly): This is a judgement on your father. 

PING (rather put out by Ta-hai’s unexpected remark): Why, 
you — ! The reason I’m telling you all this is becausc you’re 
Ssu-feng’s brother. I want you to believe that I’m sincere. 
I’ve never had the slightest intention of deceiving her. 

HAI (unbending a little): Then you really intend to marry 
Ssu-feng? You know she’s a silly girl, She’d never marry 
anybody else after this. 

PING (quickly): I realize that. I’m leaving today, but in a 
month or two I'll be back to fetch her. 

HAI: Now look here, you son-of-the-boss you, you don’t ex- 
pect me to swallow that, do you? 

PING (taking a letter out of bis pocket): You can read this 
letter that I’ve just written to her. It’s all explained here. 

HAI: I don’t want to see it. I—I haven’t got time now. 

PING (looking up after a moment's silence): Then I’m afraid 
there’s no other way of proving my good faith. Though that 
lethal weapon you've got there in your pocket should be guar- 
antee enough. If you still don’t believe me, I’m still at your 
mercy, you know. 

HAI (acidly): You think I’m going to let you get away with 
it as easily as that? (With a sudden ferocity.) You really think 
I am? (He suddenly whips out bis pistol.) 

PING (panic-stricken): What are you going to do? 

HAI (fiercely): I’m going to kill you! (Taking aim at Chou 
Ping.) You spineless thing! 
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PING: All right, go on, then! (He shuts bis eyes in terror.) 
(A pause.) 

HAI (be exbales sharply, lowers the gun and speaks with dis- 
taste): Cpen your eyes! 

PING (puzzled): What's the matter? 

HAI (siserably): Nothing. Only my mother. My sister is all 
she lives for. If you can give Ssu-feng a decent life. I'll let 
you go this once. 

(Chou Ping opens his mouth to speak, but Ta-bai stops him 
with a wave of the band.) 

HAI (peremptorily): And now fetch my sister in. 

PING (bewildered): What? 

HAI: Ssu-feng. I take it she’s here. 

PING: No, no, she’s not here. I thought she was at home. 

HAI (ancertainly): Well, that’s queer. Mother and I spent 
two hours looking for her in the rain, but there wasn’t a sign 
of her. I naturally assumed she must be here. 

PING (anxiously): You mean she’s been out wandering 
around in the rain for two hours? Isn’t there — anywhere else 
she could have gone to? 

HAI (positively): No, where could she have gone in the mid- 
die of the night? 

PING (as a@ terrible suspicion crosses bis mind): No! Don’t 
say she’s gone and — 

HAI: You think she’s — no, she wouldn't do that. (Contemp- 
tuously.) No, I don’t think she’d have’ the guts. 

PING (bis voice trembling): Yes, she would. You don’t 
know her. She's proud, and strong-willed, and she — but she 
should have seen me first. She shouldn’t have been so rash. 
(A pause.) 

HAI (suddenly): WHumph! A fine bit of play-acting that was! 
Think you can put me off with tricks like that? Don’t kid 
yourself. — She’s here! She must bc here! 

(A whistle is heard outside the window.) 

PING (raising bis band for silence): Sh! Stop shouting. (The 
whistling comes nearer and nearer.) That’s her! Here she is! 
I can hear her! 

HAI: Eh? 


PING: That’s her. When we meet, we always whistle first. 

HAI: Where is she, then? 

PING: Probably out in the garden. (He opens the window 
and whistles back.) 

(A pause.) 

PING (over his shoulder): Here she comes! 
(There is a knock on the centre door.) 

PING (to Ta-bai): J think you’d better keep cut of sight in the 
next room for the time being. She wouldn’t be expecting to 
find you here. I don’t think she could stand many more 
shocks. (He shows Ta-bai into the dining-recm.) 

SSU-FENG’S VOICE: Ping! 

PING (hurrying across to the centre door); Feng! (Opening 
the door.) Come in! 

(Ssu-feng comes in, her face wet with tears and rain, and her 
tangled, dripping hair banging in her eyes. She stares at Chou 
Ping as if in a trance.) 

FENG: Ping! — (Tiidly.) Anyone about? 

PING (perturbed): No, it’s all right. (He grasps her bands.) 

FENG: Oh, Ping! (She flings her arms round him and sobs 
convulsively.) 

PING: How — how did you get into such a state? How did 
you know I was here? (Babbling with relief.) How did you 
get in? 

FENG: I slipped in through the back way. 

PING: Your hands are like ice. You'd better hurry up and get 
those wet things off. 

FENG: No — (eith a sob) \Ict me have a look at you first. 

PING (taking ber over to a sofa and sitting ber down beside 
bim): But — but where have you been? 

FENG (looking at Chou Ping with her eyes full of tears): Here 
you are at last, Ping. It seems ages since I last saw you. 

PING: My poor darling, how can you be so silly? But where 
have you been, my silly girl? 

FENG: I just ran on and on in the rain until I didn’t know 
where I was. The noise of the thunder seemed to drive every- 
thing out of my mind. I thought I heard Mother calling after 
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me, but I was afraid, and J ran as fast as I could. I was look- 
ing for the river out in front of our place. I was going to throw 
myself in. 

PING (aghast): Feng! 

FENG: — But somchow I couldn't find it, though I went 
round and round in circles looking for it. 

PING: Oh, Feng, it’s all my fault. Please forgive me. Don’t 
hold it against mc. 

FENG: Somchow I stumbled herc in a daze. Suddenly I saw 
thcre was a light in your window and I realized you were in. 
All of a sudden I felt that I couldn’t just die: I couldn't bear 
to be parted from you. I think we can still go away — only 
we must go away togcther. 

PING (solemnly): Yes, we must go away together. 

FENG (earnestly): It’s the only way out, Ping. I’ve got no 
home to go to now. (With feeling.) Ta-hai hates me, and 
I just couldn’t face Mother now. I’ve got nothing now — no 
family, no friends. I've got only you, Ping. Take me away 
with you tomorrow. 

(A pause.) 

PING (after a pause): No, no. 

FENG (in despair): Ping! 

PING (gravely): We must go right now. 

FENG (incredulous): What, this minute? 

PING (tenderly): Yes. I was intending to go alone and then 
come back for you later, but there’s no necd to wait now. 
FENG § (still incredulous): You really mean it? We'll go to- 

gether? 

PING: Yes, I really do mean it. 

FENG (delirious with joy, she seizes Chou Ping'’s hands and 
kisses them wildly, while the tears stream down ber cheeks): 
So it’s true! It’s true, then! Oh, Ping! You darling, you! 
You’re the dearest darling in the whole world. You — you've 
saved my life! | : 

PING (fervently): From now on we'll always be together. 

FENG: Yes, once we get away from this place, we'll never be 
parted from each other. 
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PING (getting up): A\ll right, Feng, but before we go there’s 
someone we must see. As soon as we've done that, we'll be 
away. 

FENG: Who do you meanP 

PING: Your brother. 

FENG: Ta-hai? 

PING: He’s been looking for you. He’s in the dining-room 
there. 

FENG (frightened): No, no, don’t see him. He hates you. 
He'll hurt you. Let’s go — let's get out — quick. 

PING: I’ve already scen him. — And now we must sce him 
once ‘more — («ith an air of finality) otherwise we just won't 
be able to go. 

FENG § (timorously): But, Ping, you — 

(Chou Ping gocs across to the dining-room door and opens it.) 

PING (calling): Lu Ta-hai! Lu Ta-hai! —I say! He’s gone! 
That’s funny. He must have gone out through the other door. 
(He looks at Ssu-feng.) 

FENG (going up to Chou Ping and pleading with him): 
Come on, Ping, let’s go. (Dragging him towards the centre 
door.) Let's go just as we are. 

(As Ssu-feng gets Chou Ping to the door, it cpens. Lu Ma 
and Lu Ta-hai come in.) 

(Lu Ma looks a changed woman. She has cried and shout- 
ed herself boarse in the rain. She seems to have aged con- 
siderably.) | 

FENG = (i7 alarm): Mother! 

(A slight pause.) 

MA (in an agonized voice, ber arms held out towards Ssu-feng): 
Feng. 

(Ssu-feng rushes towards ber mother.) 

FENG: Qh, Mother! 

MA (stroking Ssu-feng’s bead): My child, my poor, poor child. 

FENG (sobbing quietly): Oh, Mother, forgive me, forgive me. 

MA: Why didn’t you tell me carlier? 

FENG (hanging her bead): 1 was afraid. I was afraid you might 
be angry with me, and despise me, and turn mc out. I just 
didn’t dare tell you. 


MA (sorrowfully): It’s my own fault for being so stupid. I should 
have thought of it before. (Bitterly.) But who could have ex- 
pected anything like this? And to think that it should have 
happened to my own child of all people! My own fate’s been 
hard enough, but you — 

HAI (uemotionally): Let’s get going, then. Ssu-feng will be 
going home with you for the time being. — I’ve arranged 
evcrything with him — (pointing to Chou Ping) he can go on 
in advance and come back for Ssu-feng later. 

MA (bewildered): What are you saying? What are you saying? 

HAI (looking at bis mother, unperturbed): I know what's 
worrying you, Mothcr, but there’s no other way out. So — 
(after a pause) we may as well let them go. 

MA: What! Let them go? 

PING (4esitantly): You can trust me, Mrs. Lu. I'll be good 
to her. I’m taking her with me and leaving at once. 

MA (her voice trembling): Do you want to go with him, Feng? 

FENG (tightly gripping ber mother’s bands): Mother, I’m afraid 
I’ll have to leave you for a while. 

MA: You can't live together! 

HAI (surprised): What's the matter, Mother? 

MA (firmly): No! It wouldn’t do! 

FENG: Mother! 

MA: Ssu-feng, we’re going home. (To Ta-bai.) Go and call 
a rickshaw. I don't suppose Ssu-feng can, do any more walk- 
ing. We must go — as fast as we can! 

FENG (recoiling from ber in desperation): You can’t do this 
to mc, Mother! 

MA: It wouldn’t do, I say. (Woodenly.) Come on, we must 
Z0. 

FENG (imploring ber): Do you want to drive your daughter 
to distraction and sce her die of worry before your very eycs? 

PING (going up to Lu Ma): Mrs. Lu, I know I’ve done you 

_ wrong, but I'll do my best to make up for it. Now that things 
have come to such a pass, you — 

HAI (at a loss to understand his mother’s behaviour): What's 
the matter with you, Mother? 
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MA (sternly): You go and get a rickshaw! (To Ssu-feng.) 
Now listen to me, Feng: I’d rather lose you than sce you liv- 
ing with him! — Come on, then. 

(Just as Ta-ha: gets to the door, Ssu-feng screants.) 

FENG: A—a-—ah! Mother! (She faints into ber mother's 
arms.) 

MA (holding ber in ber arms): My child! You — 

PING (agitated): She's fainted. 

MA (feeling Ssu-feng's forehead and softly calling ber name): 
Ssu-feng. 

(Chou Ping runs towards the dining-room.) 

HAI: Don’t panic: a drop of cold water and she'll be all right. 
She was like that when she was little. 

(Chou Ping gets some cold water and sprinkles it on Ssu-feng’s 
face. She gradually coimes to.) 

MA (splashing more cold water on ber face): Wake up, wake 
up, Ssu-feng. 

FENG (drawing a deep breath): Ah, Mother. 

MA (trying to comfort ber): Won't be hard on me, child. 
I’m not being hard-hcearted. 1 just can't tell you what I'm 
going through. 

FENG (sighing deeply): Mother. 

MA: What is it? 

FENG (to Chou Ping): 1 — there’s something I’ve got to tell 
you. 

PING: Feel better now, Feng? 

FENG: I-— I’ve been keeping it from you all the time. (Look- 
ing piteously at her mother.) 1 couldn't even bring mysclf to 
tell you, Mother. 

MA: What is it, child? 

FENG (sobbing): 1— we're going to have a — (She breaks 
down in a flood of tears.) 

MA: What? You mean you — (Words fail her.) 

PING (seizing Ssu-feng’s hand): Ssu-feng! You mean it? 
You — 

FENG (weeping): Yes. 

PING: But when? How long? 

FENG (hanging ber bead): About three months now. 
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PING: But, Ssu-feng, why didn’t you tell me? I~ oh, my — 

MA _(boarsely): My God! 

PING (going over to Lu Ma): You just can’t stand in our way 
now, Mrs. Lu. It’s all my fault. Now, please, please let her 
go. I give you my word I'll be worthy of her, and a credit to 
vou. 

FENG (going down on ber knees at ber mother’s feet): Have 
pity on us, Mother. Say “‘yes’’ and let us go. 

MA (sitting there in a daze, unable to speak for a moment): 
I must be dreaming. My children, my own children, after 
thirty years — oh, my God! (She buries her face in her bands 
and bursts into tears, then waves them away.) Go away! | 
don’t know you! (She turns her face away.) 

PING: In that case — (rising) we'd better go. 

(Ssu-feng gets to her feet again.) 

MA (unable to control herself): No, you can’t do it! 

FENG (falling on her knees again and pleading with ber): 
What's the matter with you, Mother? My mind’s made up. 
Whoever he is, I belong to him now. My heart was prom- 
ised to him from the very first, and there can never be any- 
body clse for me but him. I’ve got now so that wherever he 
goes I'll go with him and whatever he docs I’ll do too. Can’t 
you understand, Mothcr, that I — 

MA (stopping ber with a gesture, distressed): Child! 

HAI: Well, things being as they arc, I don't see why we 
shouldn’t let her go. 

PING: Mrs. Lu, if you refuse to let her go, we'll have no al- 
ternative but to disobey you and just go. — Feng! 

FENG (shaking ber bead): No — (still looking up at Lu Ma) 
Mother! 

MA _ (in a low voice): Oh, God knows what this is a punish- 
ment for — what have J ever done to bring such a calamity 
down on our heads? — My poor children, they didn’t know 
what they were doing. Oh, God, if anyone has to be pun- 
ished, why can’t it just be me? It’s my fault and no one else's: 
it all began when I took the first false step. (Heart-broken.) 
They’re my innocent children; they deserve a chance in life. 
The guilt is here in my heart, and I should be the one to suf- 
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fer for it. (She rises to her feet and looks heavenwards.) And 
tonight, here I am letting them go away together. I know I’m 
doing wrong, but this way the responsibility will all be mine; 
all this trouble was caused by me in the first place. My chil- 
dren haven’t done anything wrong: they’re too good and in- 
nocent to do anything wrong. If there must be a punishment, 
let me bear it — alone. (Looking away.) Feng — 

FENG  (aneasily): What’s the matter with you, Mother? What 
arc you talking about? 

MA (turning her face away): It doesn’t matter. (Gently.) Now 
get up. And go. Both of you. 

FENG (getting up and embracing ber mother): Oh, Mother! 

PING: Come on, then. (Looking at his watch.) We haven't 
got much time. Only twenty-five minutes before the train 
gocs. Tell them to get the car out. Come on. 

MA (calmly): No, don’t do that, Feng. If you’re going away 
secretly like this in the middle of the night, it would be best 
not to attract too much attention. (To Ta-fai.) Ta-hai, you 
can go and get a rickshaw. I’m going home now. You can 
see them off at the station. 

HAI: All right. (He goes out through the centre door.) 

MA (to Ssu-feng. with a sad tenderness): Come here, my child. 
Let me kiss you good-byc. 

(Ssu-feng goes up to ber mother and embraces ber.) 

MA (to Chon Ping): You come here, too. Let me have a look 
at you. 

(Chou Ping goes and stands in front of Lu Ma, bis head bent.) 

MA (lcoking at him and wiping her eyes): Go on, then. Off 
you go. —I want vou both to promise me one thing before 
you go, though. 

PING: What is it? 

MA: If you don’t promise, then I won’t Ict Ssu-feng go after 
all. 

FENG: Tell us what it is, Mother. I'll promise. 

MA _ (looking from one to the other): When you go, you’d best 
go as far as you can and never come back. Once you’ve left 
tonight, you must never sce me again as long as you live. 

FENG = (in distress): Oh, Mother, don’t — 
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PING (tipping ber a wink and whispering): She’s overwrought 
just now — will be all right later on. 

FENG: Yes, all right, then. — We'll be off now, then, Mother. 
(Her eyes fill with tears as she kneels for a farewell kowtow 
to ber mother.) 

(Lu Ma is controlling her own emotions with an effort.) 

MA (waving them away): Off you go, then. 

PING: Let’s go out through the dining-room. I’ve still got 
some of my things in there. 

(Just as the three of them get to the dining-room door, it opens 
and Fan-yi comes in.) 

FENG (involuntarily): Madam! 

FAN (with composure): Why, where are you all going? 
There’s still a thunderstorm on outside, you know! 

PING (to Fan-yi): So you've been eavesdropping at the door, 
have your 

FAN: Yes, and I’m not the only one. There’s someone else 
here. (Turning back to the dining-room.) Come out, you! 
(A sheepish Chou Chung emerges from the dining-room.) 

FENG (startled): Master Chung! 

CHUNG (disconcerted): Hullo, Ssu-feng! 

PING (annoyed): I didn’t expect such behaviour from you, 
Chung. 

CHUNG (still at sea): It was Mother who told me to come 
here. I'd no idea what was going on. 

FAN (coldly): You'll know soon enough. . 

PING (to Fan-yi, fuming): Now what’s the meaning of all 
this? 

FAN (mockingly): I just wanted your brother to come and 
give you a send-off. 

PING (furiously): What a dirty, mean trick! — 

CHUNG: Nov, Ping! 

PING (to Chou Chung): I’m sorry! (Rounding abruptly on 
Fan-yi again.) But there isn’t another mother like you on 
earth! 

CHUNG (bewildered): What's going on, then, Mother? 

FAN: Sce for yourself! (To Ssu-feng.) Where are you going, 
Ssu-feng? 
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FENG § (falteringly): I— er —I — 

PING: Nothing silly, now. Tell them we're going away to- 
gether. 

CHUNG (now that the light bas dawned): What's this, Ssu- 
feng? You’re going away with him? 

FENG: Yes, Master Chung. I — I’m — 

CHUNG (somewhat reproachfully): Then why didn’t you tell 
me so before? 

FENG: But I did: 1 told you to leave me alone because I — I 
was no longer a — 

PING (¢o Ssu-feng): Go on, tell them all about it! (Pointing 
to Fan-yi.) Tell her that you're going to marry me! 

CHUNG (rather taken aback): Ssu-feng, you — 

FAN (to Chou Chung): Now you know what it’s all about. 
(Chon Chung hangs bis bead.) 

PING (rounding on Fan-yi with a sudden viciousness): You 
spiteful creature! You think he'll spoil everything to help your 
Well, Chung? What ideas have you got on the subject? Ehr 
What are you going to do about it? Eh? 

(Chou Chung looks from his mother to Ssu-feng, then hangs 
his head in silence.) 

FAN: Come on, Chung! (After a pause, more insistently.) 
Why don’t you say something, Chung? Why don’t you ask 
him? Why don’t you ask your brother something? 

(Another pause. Everybody looks at Chou Chung, who stands 
mute.) 

FAN: Say something, Chung! You're not dead, are you? Or 
dumb? Or arc you just a stupid child? Surely you're not just 
going to stand there with all this going on and not make a 
murmur? 

CHUNG (lifting bis bead and replying with a lamblike bleat): 
No, Mother. (He looks at Ssu-feng again, then hanes bis 
bead.) So long as Ssu-feng is willing, I’ve no objection. 

PING (going up to Chon Chung): Spoken like a sensible fel- 
low, Chung! 

CHUNG (with a puzzled frown): No. I've suddenly realized 
— it’s just come to me — that I wasn’t really in love with Ssu- 
feng after all. (Staring abstractedly into space.) What I felt 
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about her was — probably only a silly infatuation. (Shrinking 
back from the triumphant Chou Ping.) Yes, take her away 
with you — only be good to her. 

FAN (all ber hopes dashed): Ugh, you! (With a sudden fury.) 
You're no son of mine! (/ncoherently.) You’re no man at 
all! If I were you — (turning on Ssu-feng) I'd smash her, burn 
her, kill her! You’re just a poor, feeble idiot — not a spark of 
life in you! I should have known better — you’re none of mine 
— no son of mine! 

CHUNG (pained): What's the matter with you, Mother? 

FAN (to Chou Chung, hysterically): Don’t think I’m your moth- 
er. (Raising her voice.) Your mother died long ago. She 
was crushed and smothered by your father. (Wiping ber eyes, 
in an anguished voice.) After all these cighteen years of mis- 
ery in this soul-destroying place, this “residence of the Chou 
family” that’s more like a prison, married to a hateful tyrant 
— after all thesc years my spirit is still not dead. Your father 
may have made me have you, Chung, but my heart — my soul 
is still my own. (Pointing to Chou Ping.) He’s the only one 
that’s ever possessed me body and soul. But now he doesn’t 
want me, he doesn’t want me any more. 

CHUNG (considerably distressed): | Mother, my _ dearest 
mother, what is all this about? 

PING: Take no notice of her. She’s going off her head! 

FAN (4eatedly): Copying your father now, are you? You 
hypocrite, you! No, I’m not mad — not in-the least! And now 
it’s your turn to spcak, and tell them all about it — it’s my 
last chance to get even with you! 

PING (embarrassed): What is there for me to tell? I think 
you’d better go up to bed. 

FAN = (sneering): Stop pretending! Tell them that I’m not your 
stepmother at all. 

(General astonishment. A short pause.) 

CHUNG (at his wit’s end): Mother! 

FAN (recklessly): Go on, tell them. Tell Ssu-feng. Go on, 
tell her! 

FENG (overcome): Oh, Mother! (She throws herself into her 
mother’s arms.) 
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FAN: Remember: it was you, and you alonc, that deceived 
your brother, and deccived mc, and deceived your fathcr! 
(She looks at bim with a contemptuous sneer.) 

PING (to Ssu-feng): Take no notice of her. Let’s get out of 
here. 

FAN: You wouldn’t get far. The gate’s locked. Your father 
will be down any minute. I've sent for him. 

MA: God! 

PING: What are you trying to do? 

FAN (with icy calm): I want your father to meet his dear fu- 
ture daughter-in-law before you leave. (Calling ber husband.) 
Pu-yuan! Pu-yuan! — 

CHUNG: Mother, please! 

PING (advancing on Fan-yi): Don’t you dare shout again, you 
lunatic! 

(Fan-yi runs to the door of the study and shouts again.) 

MA (in great agitation): Let’s get out of herc, Ssu-feng. 

FAN: No. He’s coming! 

(Chou Pu-ynan comes in from the study. There is a deathly 
bush, and no one moves an inch.) 

CHOU (in the doorway): What's all the shouting for? You ought 
to be in bed by now. 

FAN  (baughtily): I want you to meet some relatives of yours. 

CHOU § (amazed to find Lu Ma and Ssu-feng bere): Why, what 
the — what are you two doing here? 

FAN § (taking Ssu-feng's band and turning to Pu-yuan): Let me 
introduce your daughter-in-law. (To Ssu-feng, indicating Pu- 
yuan.) Say hullo to your father! (Then to Pu-yuan, indicating 
Lu Ma.) And Id like you to meet this lady here, too! 

MA: Oh, madam! 

FAN: Come here, Ping! You can pay your respects to your 
new mother now that your father’s here. 

PING (embarrassed): Father, I—I— 

CHOU (taking in the situation): Why —(To Lu Ma.) So 
you've come back again after all, Shih-ping. 

FAN § (startled): What? 

MA _ (desperately): No, no, you’re mistaken. 
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CHOU (remorsejully): Yes, Shih-ping, I thought you’d be 
back. 

MA: No! No! (Hanging ber bead.) Oh, God! 

FAN (stupefied): Shih-ping? You mean she’s Shih-ping? 

CHOU (irritated): Don’t start pretending you didn’t know, 
and asking silly questions. She’s Ping’s mother, the one that 
died thirty years ago. 

FAN: In Heaven’s name! 

(A long silence, broken only by a cry of anguish from Ssu-feng 
as she stares at ber mother, who sits there with her bead bent, 
as if in pain. Dazedly, Chou Ping’s eyes travel from bis fa- 
ther to Lu Ma, while Fan-yi steals round to Chou Chung. She 
is gradually becoming aware that a far greater tragedy than 
her own is unfolding before her eyes.) 

CHOU (with a beavy heart): Ping, come here. Your own 
mother ficver died at all. She’s here, alive. 

PING (beside himself): No, it can’t be her! Father, say it’s 
not her! 

CHOU (severely): Idiot! Don’t talk such utter nonsense! She 
may not be from a good family but she’s your mother just the 
same. 

PING (i utter despair): Oh, Father! 

CHOU (seriously): Don’t forget that you owe her something 
for bringing you into the world, even if it is a bit of a blow 
to find that Ssu-feng’s your half-sister. 

FENG (overcome with grief): Oh, Mother! 

CHOU (despondenily): Forgive me, Ping. This was the only 
real mistake I cver made. I never imagined for onc moment 
that she was still alive and that one day she’d find us here. 
I can only put it down to divine justice. (Turning to Lu Ma 
with a sigh.) I'm gctting old now. I felt very sorry after I 
told you to go this afternoon, and I’ve arranged to have 
twenty thousand dollars sent to you. Now that you've come 
back again, I think Ping will be a good son to you and look 
after you. He'll help to make amends for the wrong I did 
you. 

PING (to Lu Ma): So you — you’re my — 
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MA (unable to control herself any longer): Oh, Ping! — (She 
turns her bead away and sobs.) 

CHOU: Down on your knees to her, Ping! You’re not dream- 
ing. She’s your mother. 

FENG (im utter bewilderment): This can’t be true, Mother. 
(Lu Ma makes no reply.) 

FAN (to Chou Ping, repentantly): I never expected it to — to 
turn out like this, Ping! — 

PING (to Pu-ynan): Father! (To Lu Ma.) Mother! 

FENG (she and Chou Ping stare at one another until, sudden- 
ly, she can bear it no longer): Oh, my God! (She rushes out 
through the centre door.) 

(Chon Ping throws himself down on the sofa and buries bis 
head in his arms. Lu Ma stands motionless, lifeless.) 

FAN (calling anxiously): Ssu-feng! Ssu-feng! (Turning to 
Chou Chung.) 1 don’t like the look of this, Chung. You’d 
better hurry out and find her. 

(Chou Chung runs out through the centre door, calling after 
Ssu-feng.) 

CHOU (going up to Chon Ping): Now, Ping, what's all this 
about? 

PING (bursting out): You should never have fathered me! 

(He runs out through the dining-room.) 
(Suddenly, a scream is beard from Ssu-feng in the distance, 
followed by Chou Chung's frantic shouting of “Ssu-feng! 
Ssu-feng!” Then comes a scream from Chou Chung.) 

MA (shouting): Ssu-feng, what’s happened? 

FAN = (simultaneously): Chung! My boy! 

(They both run out through the centre door.) 

CHOU (hurries to the window, pulls aside the curtain, and 
quavers): What’s happened? What’s happened? 

(A servant comes running in through the centre door.) 

SERVANT (gasping): Sir! 

CHOU: Quick! What’s happened? 

SERVANT (i2 a@ panic-stricken gabbie): Ssu-feng — she’s — 
she’s dead! 

CHOU (aghast): What about Chung? 

SERVANT: He’s — he’s dead, too. 
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CHOU (in a trembling voice): No! ... No! What — what 
happened? 

SERVANT: Ssu-feng ran into the electric cable. It’s live. 
Master Chung didn’t know about it, and he caught hold of 
her. They were both clectrocuted. 

CHOU: No, it can’t be true! It’s — it’s impossible! Just 
impossible! (He hurries out with the servant.) 

(Chou Ping comes in from the dining-room. He is deathly 
pale, yet bis manner is perfectly calm. He goes over to the 
square table, opens the drawer and takes out a pistol. Then 
he goes into the study.) 

(There is a bubbub of voices outside —a habel of weeping, 
shouting, and altercation. Lu Ma comes in through the cen- 
tre door, followed by an old servant with a torch.) 

(Lu Ma stands silent in the centre of the stage.) 

OLD SERVANT (trying to comfort ber): Now come on, my 
dear, don’t stand there dumb. What you want is a good cry. 
You'll feel better when you’ve had a good cry. 

MA (expressionless): I can’t cry! 

OLD SERVANT: Well, there’s nothing clse you can do now 
— now come on, you must have a cry. 

MA: No, I —I— (She stands there in a daze.) 

(The centre door is flung wide open and Fan-yi appears in 
the doorway, supported by a number of servants. It is diffi- 
cult to decide whether she is laughing or crying.) 

SERVANT (behind her in the doorway): You'd best go in, 
madam, and not look. 

(The servants shepherd her into the room, but she stops just 
inside the door. She leans against the door-post in a fit of 
hysterical laughter.) 

FAN: Why are you gaping at me like that, Chung? Why are 
you smiling at me like that? — Oh, Chung, my silly boy! 
(Chou Pu-yuan comes in through the centre door.) 

CHOU: Come on in, Fan-yi! My hands feel numb. You 
mustn’t look at them any more. 

OLD SERVANT: Come on in, madam. They’re burned to a 
cinder, and there’s nothing anybody can do about it now. 
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FAN (coming forward into the room, convulsed with sobs): 
Chung, my boy, my boy! You were alive and well a moment 
ago. How can you be dead — so horribly dead? 

CHOU: Steady, now. Steady. (He wipes bis eyes.) 

FAN (laughing hysterically): You deserve to die, Chung, you 
deserve to die! With a mother like me you deserve to die! 
(From outside comes the noise of a scuffle between Lu Ta- 
hai and the servants.) 

CHOU: Who's that? Who’s that making a disturbance at a 
time like this? 

(The old servant goes out to find out. Another servant 
comes in immediately.) 

CHOU: What’s going on out there? 

SERVANT: It’s that Lu Ta-hai again, the one who was here 
this morning. He’s back again now, and starting a fight with 
us. 

CHOU: Tell him to come in. 

SERVANT: He’s gone now, sir. Got out the back way. — 
After he’d done quite a bit of damage to some of us with his 
fists and his feet. 

CHOU: Got away, vou say? 

SERVANT: Yes, sir. 

CHOU (suddenly): Go after him, then, and bring him back 
here. 

SERVANT: Very good, sir. 

(All the servants go out, leaving only Pu-yuan, bis wife and 
Lu Ma in the room.) 

CHOU (broken-hearted): Yve lost one son. I can’t afford to 
lose another. 

(They all sit down.) 

MA: Let them all go! Perhaps it’s best that he has gone. I 
know what the boy’s like. He’s bursting with hatred. He 
won't come back. 

CHOU (as if bewildered by the sudden quiet): It doesn’t seem 
true that the youngsters have gone first and left us old — 
(Suddenly.) Ping! Where’s Ping? Ping! Ping! (No reply.) 
Comc here, somebody! Where are you all? (Still no reply.) Go 
and find him for me! Where’s my eldest son? 
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(The sound of a pistol shot from the study is followed by a 
deathly silence in the room.) 

FAN (suddenly): Oh! (She runs into the study. Pu-yuan 
stands motionless, like a man in a trance. Fan-yi returns at 
once, wailing dementedly.) He — he — 

CHOU: He — he — 

(They both run into the study.) 


(Curtain) 
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